





More Jobs? 


What’s ahead for busi- 
ness? More output, more 
profits, more jobs? See 
B. C. Forbes’ analysis of 


industrial prospects 


New Angles 


Two business forecast- 
ing services make their 
bow: Poll of presidents 
in key industries; poll 
of leading economists 


Warning! 
Power rates now near- 
ing critical crossroads. 
What does threat of new 


crisis mean to utilities, 


customers, investors? 














AN’S earliest use of copper goes back 
about 6,500 years to ancient Egyptians and Chaldeans 
just emerging from the Stone Age. Through the cen- 
turies, man found many uses for the red metal but the 
great destiny of copper was not fulfilled until the com- 
ing of the electrical age. 


No other force has so changed our lives and fostered 
high American standards of living as our inexpensive and 
ample supply of electricity. And this is so only because 
an abundance of copper was made available through 
American enterprise and initiative. 


By a remarkable coincidence, the great Butte mines 
of Anaconda started production but shortly before the 
first central station went into operation in New York 
in 1882. In the ensuing years, these Anaconda mines 
produced billions of pounds of copper for the electrical 
industry, created direct employment for tens of thousands, 
and made vast contributions to our national wealth. 


A Basic Industry 





“Copper” is one of those basic industries through whose 
development America has prospered greatly. Farflung as 
is the copper industry today, much is yet to come. 
Through research and constantly improving methods, 
“the red metal” will contribute in still larger degree to 
an ever-higher standard of living. 





| AnacoNDA 
ANACONDA COPPER MINING COMPANY 


25 Broadway New York 
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SomE thirty years ago, a young Vien- 
nese machinist landed a job in a Chi- 
cago plant, and began a rise which 
reached its peak in the hectic 20’s 
when he sold his machinery company 
to a larger one, stayed on as head of 
the division’s operations. 


Then came depression, resignation— 
and the end of the immigrant’s suc- 
cess story? Not by a long shot. 


He caught the first train for Detroit, 
called at the Buick plant, scribbled 
the design for a new machine on the 
back of an old envelope, and—without 
money, plant, equipment or personnel 
—walked out with a $50,000 order. 


But he filled the order. And Rudolph 
W. Glasner has filled so many orders 
since that day six years ago that his 
new company is now in the million- 
dollar class. What’s more, it makes ma- 
chinery. And everybody but Glasner 
knows that you can’t get ahead in the 
machinery business today. 


His methods of building a business 
may strike you as unorthodox, wild- 
eyed, hare-brained. But maybe they’re 
what these unorthodox, wild-eyed, 
hare-brained times require. Certainly, 
they have worked. Watch for the story 
in an early issue. 


* 


Also scheduled for an early issue, and 
now nearing completion, is Dr. Daniel 
Starch’s important, authoritative re- 
port on the number of stockholders in 
America’s largest companies. We pre- 
sent it for the ninth consecutive year. 
Since it’s the standard reference work 
on the subject, you'll probably want to 
keep it in your files for future refer- 
ence when it appears. 


* 
Keep your eyes open, too, for a forth- 
coming article in which a leader of 
America’s industrial thought says some 
things that have long needed saying 
about industry’s attitude toward war. 
—Tue Epirors. 
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Readers Say: 








Wou.Lp Petirion CONGRESS 


After reading “Business Awaits Definite 
Co-operation from Congress” [ForBes, May 
15, p. 26] the thought occurs, why not set 
up in the form of a petition to Congress the 
several steps you consider essential, based 
on public soundings, to hasten a natural re- 
covery of business and steady re-employment 
of the idle millions? 

Your impression of the rank-and-file wage 
earner’s sentiments at this time is quite cor- 


FORBES 


rect, and I am of the opinion that such a 
petition would be popularly and eagerly 
signed by millions who would be glad of 
such an opportunity to make their wishes 
and feelings known to a foolishly obstinate 
President and a hesitating Congress. 

If Washington were flooded with signed 
petitions of that kind, I feel sure that it 
would have a profound effect.—G. E. FLem- 
MING, “a wage-earner,” St. Clair Shores, 
Mich. 

Over-OPTIMISTIC ? 

I like your publication quite well, taken 
as a whole. However, you may be in error 
in your over-optimism as to the business 
situation. 











“Handmade? Of Course Not!” 


“Why, most everything in this store is made by machines nowadays. If it 
weren’t, I wouldn’t be selling half these things, and you couldn’t buy them. 


They’d cost too much.” 


F MANUFACTURED articles had to be made by hand, few American 

families could enjoy electric lights, automobiles, silk hose, telephones, 

or the other conveniences of life today. Even the necessities, such as food 

and clothing, would be scarcer and more expensive. And there wouldn’t be 

the number of factory jobs there are in America today, or millions of 

other jobs selling, servicing, and supplying raw materials for the hundreds 
of new products that machines have made possible. 


Fifty years ago, there were only 4,000,000 factory jobs in this country 





—today there are twice as many. Because industry devised machines to 
make products at low cost, more millions of people could buy them, And 
because more were bought, more men were employed making them. 
General Electric scientists and engineers, by applying electricity to the 
machines of industry, have been responsible for much of this progress. 
Their efforts today are creating not only MORE GOODS FOR MORE PEOPLE AT 


LEss cost, but also MORE AND BETTER JOBS AT HIGHER WAGES. 


G-E research and engineering have saved the public from ten to one hundred 
dollars for every dollar they have earned for General Electric 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


90-128D4 


CEO A 
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Every thinking man knows that the dis- 
aster at London and Paris is sufficient to 
drive our economy to the very bottom, and 
then when you add to this disaster the debt 
of the New Deal and the determination to 
waste more and more without end, I would 
like to know what can be accomplished 
through false optimism? 

Unless Europe quickly stops the burden- 
ing preparation for war and stops burning 
up its resources in building up a gigantic 
war machine, then a fast breaking-up of the 
British Empire is already under way. 

How long can London stand the losses 
and the strain being forced there? How far 
down will the pound sterling fall in terms 
of the dollar, and what will be the effect of 
all this on our economy? If a bankrupt 
Germany can cause the downfall of Britain, 
then how can we keep the doors open at the 
big board at New York? 

The only way we can prevent a first-class 
disaster here and everywhere is some quick 
work in the effort to save Britain—G. O. 
Lowe, Fort Madison, Iowa. 


THE ANSWER Is “No” 


Did John L. Lewis ever risk his time, 
energy and money in promoting and manag- 
ing successfully a business of his own for 
the production of commodities that satisfy 
our wants? 

Was he able to pay his labor, taxes and 
other overhead out of the earnings of that 
business, and then have something left for 
himself, and the ones who furnished the 
capital? 

Did he ever provide a job for himself and 
thus become an individual enterpriser en- 
gaged in the production of wealth? 

Or did he have to depend upon someone 
else to provide a job for him? 

Was he ever a member of that small class 
of job providers who take the risk, or was 
he simply an individual in the large mass 
of job seekers who have to lean upon some- 
body else? 

What would he have done if nobody had 
provided a job for him?—R. C. Barnett, 
Jefferson City, Mo. 


WELL PRESENTED 


I so much enjoy reading your publication, 
not only for the material that is in it but 
also for the manner in which it is presented. 
—A. SCHINDLER, salesmanager Central 
States, Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Too Mucu TERRITORY 


I was glad to see the copper and brass 
business get some publicity in the article 
entitled “Modernization First,” on page 17 
of your June 1 issue, in which the new roll- 
ing mill of the Bridgeport Brass Co. is 
featured, 

I believe, however, that you covered a little 
too much territory in paragraph two, which 
says, “It introduces straight-line production 
to the non-ferrous metals industry.” 

For your information, Revere has operated 
a straight-line copper mill for rolling sheet 
and strip copper since 1929. This is still the 
only copper mill in the industry which oper- 
ates a train of four 4-high mills in tandem. 

Revere also has a new straight-line brass 
mill which we believe to be as modern as 
any in the country.—N. A. ScHUELE, adver- 
tising manager, Revere Copper & Brass, Inc. 
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Public opinion has turned in favor of 
business. 


This is more important than that Mr. 
Roosevelt hasn’t. 


So is the fact that the people have 
turned against the un-American Wag- 
ner Labor Law even if Mr. Roosevelt 
hasn't. 


You can’t keep a good man down per- 
manently. Nor a good country—the 


U.S.A. 


Prediction: Radical New Dealers won't 
win in November next year. 


Americans will preserve democracy, 
reject autocracy. 


Goodwill is the best asset of any busi- 
ness. 


Saving, not over-spending, still is a 
virtue. 


Business and employment recovery is 
now desired more than more New Deal 
“reforms.” 


Our politicians have proved “farmers” 
at solving farm problems. 


In the last ten years Britain’s debt has 
increased only 7%. Ours has multi- 
plied twenty times as fast. Ponder that. 


To Secretary Wallace: Is cotton raised 
to be marketed or to be warehoused? 


Americans are returning to common- 
sense, revolting against “isms.” 


Ponder Russia, Germany, Italy. Do we 
want dictatorship? 


Any corporation Chief Executive who 
runs deeper and deeper into debt is 
ousted. (Will Mr. Roosevelt please take 
note? ) 
Labor is lawless 
leaders. 


turning against 


Don’t sell America short! 
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AMERICAN 
CORPORATIONS 





In their head office or one or more subsidiaries 


97 % of those listed on the 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


USE 
Addressograph-Multigraph 


PRODUCTS 





Addressograph . . for the accurate, 
speedy, legible writing of names 
with addresses or other related in- 
formation, on forms, records, reports 
or communications, 


Multigraph . . for convenient, econom- 
ical office duplicating of all kinds of 
communications, business forms and 
promotional literature. 
« 

The same reasons which prompt the 
vast majority of leading American 
corporations to rely upon Address- 
ograph-Multigraph methods, apply 
to every kind of business office— 
commercial, professional, member- 
ship or governmental. 

Addressograph-Multigraph 


methods stimulate business, in- 
crease profits and avoid waste. They 
protect business against errors and 
delays. They promote good will. 


INVESTIGATE! Learn how Address- 
ograph or Multigraph methods can 
be used profitably in your business. 
Representatives for both are near 
you. Look in principal city ‘phone 
books for ADDRESSOGRAPH SALES 
AGENCY or MULTIGRAPH SALES 
AGENCY. Or, write us at the address 
below for complete information. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH 
CORPORATION, Cleveland, Ohio 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH 
OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO 


VISIT THE ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH EXHIBITS AT NEW YORK WORLD'S FAIR AND GOLDEN GATE INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION 





(¢ 


Prospect lists 
Publication lists 





SALES AGENCIES 


very Business and Organization 


using Addressograph-Multigraph Machines and Methods 


ADDRESSOGRAPH Selling Letters 

FOR HANDLING: Shipping forms Bulletins 
Collections Social Security reports Catalogs 
Customer lists Stockholder lists Folders 
Membership lists House Organs 
Payroll MULTIGRAPH Instructions 


FOR PRODUCING: 
Sales literature 


can profit by 


Office forms 
and Stationery 





ie Oe ee ee 





#*Addressograph” and “Multigraph” are trade marks, registered in the United States Patent Office 
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DELIVERY TRUCKS 


























... Streamlined METRO Bodies 


Only in these two new Interna- 
tional Trucks can you get these 
new Metro Bodies with double the 
cubic capacity of the standard 

anel body on the same wheel- 
omen length. 

No fenders, no running boards, 
no hood. A greater area for loads, 
better distribution of weight. 
Modern insulation throughout; 
refrigerator insulation also 
available. 

These new trucks handle easier, 
park easier and in less space. They 
are easier to get in and out of, 
easier to load and unload. There 
are wider doors, there is more 


headroom, the driver is farther 
front, the gear-shift control is on 
the steering column, and there is 
greater visibility. 

Never before, to our knowl- 
edge, have streamlined beauty, in- 
creased utility, and absolute econ- 
omy been combined to greater 
advantage for multi-stop service. 

There’s an International Dealer 
or Branch in your immediate vi- 
cinity—ready and eager to dem- 
onstrate this or any other model 
in the line, for increasing your 
trucking efficiency and profit. 
International sizes, 44-ton to 
powerful 6-wheelers. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 


180 North Michigan Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois 


NTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 
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*‘“*‘WITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING’’ 





Fact and Comment 


BY THE EDITOR 


Forbes Utility Award Won 


For sixteen years Forbes has annually offered a cash 
prize to encourage the cultivation of better public relations 
in the utility industry. The judges selected by the Edison 
Electric Institute this month awarded $250 to Vice-Presi- 
dent and General Manager A. W. Conover, of the Central 
Ohio Light & Power Co., for his paper which urges 
executives to be “just a little more human” and to devote 
more time to friendly visiting with customers and em- 
ployees. The Editor of ForBEs made the presentation at the 
E.E.I. annual convention in New York City. 

One of the main objectives of ForBEs from its founda- 
tion, twenty-two years ago, was to encourage all business 
concerns, particularly larger corporations, to do more to 
earn the esteem and goodwill of the public and of em- 
ployees. One did not have to be a prophet or the son of a 
prophet to recognize that, unless this were done, the time 
would come when, as was warned here editorially almost 
twenty years ago, “business will find itself checkmated and 
thwarted.” At the same time this advice was offered to 
“public utility and other business leaders”: “Let the people 
know you are human and that there is nothing you are 
more anxious to accomplish than to gain their goodwill by 
deserving it. Give them a chance to become acquainted 
with you.” 

Progress was made. But not enough. How politicians 
have projected themselves into the picture all know today. 
As was long ago feared by the writer, lawmakers, capital- 
izing on public and employee dissatisfaction, have fastened 
such a strait-jacket on employers, on private enterprise, 
that the whole nation has been engulfed in depression for 
a longer period than ever before in our history. 

Happily, all indications are that the pendulum, having 
swung over-far in this direction, is beginning to swing 
in the other direction. Happily, too, far more companies 
now realize the essentiality of enlightening both the public 
and their workers and of winning—deserving—their good- 
will. 

One of the features of the prize-winning paper—when he 
wrote his recommendations Mr. Conover was with the 
Colorado Central Power Co.—is a description of a visiting 
program which he organized for properties with which he 
was connected. He records: 


“During the past eighteen months, we have called upon ap- 
proximately 10,000 customers. This visiting program has not been 


the house-to-house canvass type; but the service man, the meter 
reader, and in some instances the cashier, have all taken time out 
to go into the home, preferably of an evening, to visit those cus- 
tomers whom they know and to discuss the service, the rates, and 


the company’s policies in the particular community in which they 
live. 


“Then the customer is asked what he would suggest for the bet- 
terment of the service and what he would further suggest might 
be done with regard to the company’s policies. This program has 
been most successful and we feel has been responsible to a large 
degree in defeating municipal ownership in two recent elections.” 

Other pointers from this authority: Utility executives 
should check up for themselves on how customers and 
prospective customers are handled by company employees. 
They may receive some shocks. A public relations pro- 
gram requires a follow-through just as much as a golfer 
does. No matter how detailed and elaborate the plans, 
they are worthless if they are not followed through by 
everyone in the company. 


No responsible executive, utility or industrial, should 
complacently assume that nothing more needs to be done 
to win public approval. The cardinal truth is that the 
preservation of America’s whole system of private enter- 
prise will depend on the measure of success achieved in 
convincing the majority of voting citizens that they will 
fare better under it than under autocratic, dictatorial, to- 
talitarian rule. This publication will continue to strive to 
do its part towards attainment of this priceless end. 





Loss of interest in life usually 
comes from loss of principle. 





Muzzling By Bureaucrats 


You, and every sensible, thoughtful citizen, will prob- 
ably agree with these pronouncements: “There comes a 
point when the extension of government controls and the 
progressive curtailment of liberties makes impossible the 
living of life in a democratic way. . . . The essence of 
the democratic ideal is first of all the inviolability of the 
fundamental rights of the individual so that each in- 
dividual may be free to develop the best that is in him. 
To make this liberty effective, we must have opportunity 
to do those things we wish to do, provided they are not 
harmful to others. . . . Personally, I do not for one moment 
believe, as some dictators claim, that men are tired of 
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NEW FRONTIERS IN THE 


goRLD OF ELECTRIC POWnp 


™ 
+ 


JO LONGER are the economic advantages of Agricultural sections also have benefited mate- 
electric power confined to the large metro-__rially through the recent advances in electrical 
politan cities. Gradually this potent energizing production, distribution and technical achieve- 
force has reached the towns, and extends to the ment. In fact, it has been estimated that there 
most remote villages and hamlets of the nation are approximately one hundred and forty present 
—to lighten labor, brighten homes, save time uses for electric power on the farm and even more 
and otherwise contribute to the comfort andcon- for rural industries—a definite contribution 
venience of all our people. toward greater versatility in such pursuits. 


Today, widely available electric power permits Columbia System operating units have shown a 





industry to do much of its work in the | consistent gain in electric customers, 
smaller centers of population, away from the present total exceeding 350,000. 
the congestion of great municipalities. COLUMBIA These companies keep pace as well with 
As a result, tenement dwelling workers SYSTEM the nation’s growing use of Natural 
may abide more cheaply and pleasantly * Gas, for the past year having met the 
on the countryside, well housed among * needs of more than 1,000,000 commer- 
healthful, satisfying surroundings. ... S—__ cial, industrial and home consumers. 








COLUMBIA GAS & ELECTRIC 
CORPORATION 
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liberty or that democracy is incompatible with our modern 
industrial organization.” 

These statements come from the head of America’s 
largest banking institution, Chairman Winthrop W. Ald- 
rich, of the Chase National Bank of New York. 

Just before he voiced these genuine American senti- 
ments, the members of the Federal Communications Com- 
mission, unknowns until they were named bureaucrats, 
issued a peremptory order designed to infringe upon the 
right of free speech guaranteed under the Constitution. 
These non-publicly-elected officeholders decreed that “a 
licensee of an international broadcast station shall render 
only an international broadcast service which will reflect 
the culture of this country and which will promote inter- 
national goodwill, understanding and co-operation.” 

Manifestly, the bureaucrats intend that they shall be the 
arbiters of what complies and what does not comply with 
their dictum. Logically the decreers would be regarded by 
every foreign country as having sanctioned anything and 
everything broadcast internationally. And since the FCC is 
a governmentally-appointed body, Hitler, Mussolini, Stalin, 
Chamberlain, et al., would be entitled to interpret every 
expression voiced over the international radio as having 
been endorsed by the United States Government. 

What a painful awakening awaits overvaulting bureau- 
crats when the people of the United States vote into office 
an Administration pledged to restore true-blue American- 
ism, true-blue democracy! 





There is higher success 
than $ucce$$. 





Government Grows New Arm 


The Constitution provides three arms of Government: 
Executive, Legislative, Judiciary. Under the New Deal, 
a fourth has developed to alarming proportions. It threat- 
ens to usurp wholly un-American authority. It consists of a 
bewildering multiplicity of boards, bureaus, commissions, 
authorities, etc., etc. 

The best illustration of the perils inherent in this menac- 
ing fourth arm is supplied by the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board. Although the author of the Labor Law, Sena- 
tor Wagner, proclaimed that it enabled the NLRB to grant 
permission to employers to call for collective bargaining 
elections, the Board ruled that he did not know what he 
was talking about. It denied this right. Aroused public 
sentiment brought a Congressional investigation. 

Then Chairman J. Warren Madden of the Labor Board, 
when officially quizzed, condescended to say that he was 
willing to listen to “advice” from legislators and might 
change his stand. But his whole attitude was that he was 
the sole arbiter of what the authors of the law meant and 
of how the law should be interpreted and administered. 

Could anything be more absurd, more violative of our 
inherited system of orderly government? Palpably the 
time has come to cease delegating to bureaucrats the right 
to constitute themselves accusers, prosecutors, judges. 
Capricious government by bureaucrats, who have never 


been elected to office, should be no part of the American 
scheme of things. 

That public rebellion will spread and mount against 
dictatorial domination by such pompous nobodies is clear- 
ly adumbrated. It is bad enough for unprecedented power 
to be arrogated to himself by the Chief Executive. Hitler- 
ism meted out by bumptious bureaucrats is too, too much. 
Squelch it! 





To neglect reading is to 
neglect growing. 





Honored by Coming Leaders 


The graduating class of New York University’s School 
of Commerce, Accounts and Finance—“tomorrow’s leaders 
in business”—hatched the novel idea of doing honor to 
those regarded by them as ideal leaders today in the world 
of business affairs. They paid Grover A. Whalen, presi- 
dent of the New York World’s Fair, the tribute of dedi- 
cating their Year Book to him, as New York City’s Num- 
ber One Business Leader. 

You may or may not agree with their choice of men 
adjudged most worthy of their acclaim. But is it not 
something that the oncoming generation of college-breds 
should at least make an effort to record their preference? 
Here is their list: 


ARTHUR ANDERSON, president, Arthur Anderson & Co. 
Representative Bruce Barton, Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborne 
W. Lawrence Batt, president, S. K. F. Industries 

Joun Benson, president, American Assn. Advertising Agencies 
Puiip A. Benson, president, American Bankers Association 
J. D. Biccers, president, Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass 

Mason Britton, vice-chairman, McGraw-Hill 

JosepH BropERIck, president, East River Savings Bank 

Lewis H. Brown, president, Johns-Manville 

Ernest Etmo Catkins, Calkins & Holden 

A. H. Carter, partner, Haskins & Sells 

Water P. CHRYSLER 

Carte C. Conway, chairman, Continental Can 

Ceci B. DEMILLE, Paramount Pictures 

FRANKLIN D’OuteR, president, Prudential Insurance Co. 
Freperick H. Ecker, chairman, Metropolitan Life 

James F. Focarty, president, North American Co. 

Henry Forp 

CLARENCE FRANCIS, president, General Foods Corp. 

W. A. Harriman, chairman, Union Pacific Railway 

Frep I. Kent, president, National Industrial Conference Board 
WituraM M. Kincs.ey, chairman, United States Trust Co. 
Henry R. Luce, president, Time 

GeorcE O. May, partner, Price- Waterhouse 

Attyn B. McIntire, vice-president, Pepperell Manufacturing Co. 
Rosert H. Montcomery, Lybrand, Ross Bros. & Montgomery 
James D. Mooney, vice-president, General Motors 

Mark O’Dea, president, O’Dea, Sheldon & Canaday 

Tuomas I. Parkinson, president, Equitable Life 

Joun E. Raascu, executive vice-president, John Wanamaker 
SAMUEL W. Reysurn, chairman, Associated Dry Goods 

Percy S. Straus, president, R. H. Macy 

GERARD Swope, president, General Electric 

P. L. THomson, director of public relations, Western Electric 
SiwnEY J. WEINBERG, partner, Goldman-Sachs 

Grover A. WHALEN 

P. S. Younc, Chairman, Public Service Corporation of N. J. 


The size of a man’s bankroll obviously is not the yard- 
stick employed by the new generation to measure a citi- 
zen’s worth. Is not this as it should be? 
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Utility Men Can Hold Heads Up 


The price of electricity to home owners and farmers has 
been cut almost in half since 1922—by 45%. No other 
industry can match this showing. It has been achieved, 
too, despite skyrocketing of the industry’s tax bill during 
that period from $73,128,000 to $315,000,000 last year, 
an increase of over 330%. 

So attractive has electricity been made, in price and 
service, that, according to a survey based on WPA figures 
covering the years 1934 to 1936, while 20% of average 
American urban families were without private bathtubs, 
no fewer than 96% were equipped with electric or gas 
light, 86% with facilities for electric or gas cooking. 

Again, although the depression has forced myriads of 
families to curtail household expenditures, it is highly 
significant that last year the average residential customer 
used 70% more electricity than in 1929. (Incidentally, 
thanks to constantly increasing efficiency of production 
and operation, it cost only 13% more to enjoy this 
70% increase. ) 

In other words, despite all the ranting and raving by 
superficial self-seeking politicians, the citizens of this coun- 
try concluded that they could get more value for money 
spent with utility companies than in any other direction. 

This is entirely logical when it is learned, as pointed out 
by President Wendell L. Willkie of Commonwealth & 
Southern: “For less than a dollar a week, the average 
American city home is lighted by electricity and vacuum- 
cleaned, its food is refrigerated and it is supplied with ice; 
its radio is operated, its toast and coffee are made and its 
electric fan is run in Summer. No other dollar in the 
family budget buys nearly so much.” 

Reduction in electric light and power costs has not 
been effected at the expense of wage rates. A compilation 
from U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics data reveals that the 
utility industry ranks next to petroleum production in 
average weekly earnings of employees: $33.87. Lay-offs are 
rare in this industry. So, normally, are labor troubles— 
although lawless labor leaders did stir up some strife 
when sit-down strikers were usurping private property 
without either Federal or state official condemnation. 

Amazing, is it not, that New Dealers have singled out 


for the millions of innocent individuals and families who 
invested their savings in utility securities, securities in 
every instance approved by state regulatory bodies. 





Staying power will insure 
your staying on the job. 





Peril In Too Big Promises 


Those leaving school and college formerly depended 
upon business, industry, the professions to provide them 
with employment. Investigation by the American Youth 
Commission (Washington) reveals that more than 90% 
of them this year regard the Federal Government as re- 
sponsible for taking care of them, for seeing to it that they 
obtain jcbs or receive relief. This is deplorable but not 
dumbfounding. President Roosevelt has loudly proclaimed 
that he would see to it that nobody starved. Also, he used 
to talk and act as if he, singlehandedly, were quite capable 
of restoring prosperity. 

Apparently, those graduating this month will blame the 
Chief Executive rather than business and industry if they 
suffer enforced idleness. A similar attitude is at last de- 
veloping among workers. 

There is peril in promising too much. 


Making Money Worthless 


The New Deal has come nearer than any other govern- 
ment in all history to make money worthless, to putting 
an end to individual and family frugality and saving. This 
is part of its scheme to raise unprecedented billions and 
billions by borrowing. 

The Treasury has obtained short loans, actually, for less 
than nothing. The rate on its latest five-year obligation is 
34 of 1% per annum, utterly unparalleled. “Cheap money” 
keeps down the cost of financing the government. But it 
inflicts incalculable hardships among millions of citizens. 

Widows and children inheriting comfortable estates find 
themselves in straits because of the drastic reduction in 
interest and dividend rates. Every savings bank depositor 
has had his or her income frightfully cut down, because 





this industry, with its phenomenal 
record of efficiency, economy and 
price-lowering, for special attack, for 
more extensive subsidized competition 
than waged against any other in- 
dustry ? 


However, the people and Congress {8% 
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covery of such action. Congress ex- 
hibits a disposition to clip the wings of 
TVA and to restrict further public ex- 


existing properties providing admir- 
able service at low cost. The prospect is 
that daylight will shortly dawn for 
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WHAT YOUR DOLLAR BUYS 


A Quarter Century Trend in Electric 


And Living Costs 
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old-time interest rates can no longer be 
earned or paid. Gasping for financial 
breath are many endowed hospitals, 
colleges, museums and other worthy 
institutions. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt’s 
about money doubtless spring from 
the fact that he was born with a golden 
spoon in his mouth, never was up 
against the necessity of earning his 


notions 


own living or going hungry, never had 
to give thought to laying up a nest-egg 
for his old age. But any nation whose 
people abandon self-reliance and sav- 
ing, and who rely upon politicians to 
provide for them, is headed straight 





conscientious utility operators — and 
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and inevitably towards disaster. 
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Dedicated late in May, to be in operation Dec. 15, this new $6,000,000 plant deep in the piney woods of East Texas will be the first to make 


newsprint from Southern pine, is thus a notable milestone in the industrialization of the South. 


Its 50,000-ton annual capacity challenges Can- 


ada’s monopoly; thirty-six Southern newspapers have contracted to use its products for five years. (Dallas News) 


What Happened 


Neither industrial activity nor the 
stock market drop (pp. 31, 38). But 
neither do they rise; and the tradi- 
tional Summer slump in production 
approaches. Federal Reserve Board 
estimates that its seasonally adjusted 
index of industrial production for May 
(not charted on p. 14 because the final 
figure may differ) will be around 92, 
compared with 92 for April, 98 for 
March, 76 for May last year. 


What’s Ahead 


Drawing on specific forecasts by 
outstanding business economists, wide- 
ly ranged by industry and geograph- 
ical section; adding to this the senti- 
ments of chief executives in fourteen 
key industries; topping them off with 
an analytical summary by the editor; 
Forses reaches a final verdict that 
business prospects for the third quar- 
ter of the year look moderately better 
than for the same quarter of 1938— 


perhaps better than is generally ex- 
pected. Business leaders agree that 
eleven key industries will fare some- 
what better, that none will fare worse 
(p. 16). Business economists forecast 
a third-quarter average of 97 for the 
Federal Reserve Board index of indus- 
trial production (p. 14). 


Key Factor 


Over-all analysis of prospects for the 
coming quarter points to political un- 
certainties, both domestic and foreign, 
as the key factor in what the future 
holds for business, concludes that 
voters are beginning to realize this 
(p. 12). Poll of business executives 
backs the importance of political un- 
certainty (p. 16). 


Watch Them 


So does the canvass of economists’ 
opinion (p. 14), by naming as the 
most discouraging factors for business 
conditions in July, August. September 


(1) the failure of government-business 
co-operation toward recovery, (2) un- 
settled labor conditions, (3) continued 
European uncertainty. But economists 
also name three distinctly encouraging 
factors, all of an economic nature: The 
current upswing in building and con- 
struction and the probability that it 
will continue; the high level of con- 
sumer income and consumer buying; 
the favorable inventory situation. 
Changes in these elements are thereby 
nominated for close watching. 


Research Money 


A disputed point in business man- 
agement is how much money should 
be spent on research. 

For industries as a group, the chemi- 
cal industry probably leads in propor- 
tionate expenditures on research. “The 
present research expenditure in manu- 
facturing industry as a whole,” says 
Chaplin Tyler of du Pont, “is only 
one-half of 1% of the dollar volume 

(Continued on page 22) 
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Some Gains Next Quarter; 


“Great Recovery’ Due Later 


AMERICA is slowly, too slowly, heading 
towards what probably will be known 
in history as “The Great Recovery.” 
Some progress, but not spectacular 
progress, is forecast for the coming 
quarter. 

It becomes increasingly doubtful 
whether the era of unparalleled pros- 
perity, for which the country is abund- 
antly ready, will appear until the dis- 
appearance of the New.Deal Adminis- 
tration is assured. 

This publication has gathered a 
comprehensive collection of diagnoses 
of the outlook for the next three 
months from the two groups most ca- 
pable of boxing the economic compass. 

Briefly, the economists who serve 
leading corporations see moderate bet- 
terment next quarter over the third 
quarter of last year, but not a rise to 
the level recorded last Fall and Winter. 
They look for moderate betterment 
over the current quarter. 

Foremost executives in fourteen 
leading industries independently sup- 
ply a similar reading of the outlook— 
perhaps slightly more optimistic. No 
fewer than 53% count upon somewhat 
better results than in the third quarter 
of last year. Another 30% figure 
upon at least no worse results. In other 
words, the trend during the next three 
months is predominantly expected to 
be modestly encouraging. 


What has been holding America 
back longer than ever before from full- 
tide economic recovery? 

The best two-word reply is “Political 
uncertainty.” 

This uncertainty is preponderatingly 
domestic, partly foreign. 

Once again President Roosevelt has 
proved the main stumbling block. This 
time, there is this difference: His busi- 
ness and financial Cabinet Ministers, 
Secretary of Commerce Harry L. Hop- 
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kins and Secretary of the Treasury 
Henry Morgenthau Jr., strongly favor 
policies directed towards stimulating 
confidence and recovery. But Mr. 
Roosevelt, after apparently having en- 
couraged them to hold out the olive 
branch, has been “got at” by his 
under-cover band of radical intimates. 

The representative business leaders 
Secretary Hopkins arranged to have 
invited to the White House to talk 
things over with the Chief Executive 
came away disappointed. They found 
Mr. Roosevelt unprepared to endorse 
either thoroughgoing tax revision 
agreeable to private enterprise or re- 
vision of the National Labor Law. 
This, of course, is depressing. 

But, in my opinion, our men of 
affairs attach too much importance to 
Franklin D. Roosevelt’s unchanged at- 
titude and not enough importance to 
the changed attitude of Congress and 
of the American people. After all, these 
two will actually shape the course of 
political legislative events. 

Already Congress has let Mr. Roose- 
velt know that it will modify irksome 
taxes on enterprise regardless of his 
opposition. Acceptable labor legisla- 
tion may also be passed without Presi- 
dential approval. 

Far more important and gratifying, 
as I see it, is the groundswell in public 
opinion towards conservatism, towards 
more considerate and co-operative 
treatment of those upon whom the na- 
tion depends to fill pay envelopes—and 
taxes. It constantly becomes clearer 
that Mr. Roosevelt is out of tune with 
the new note unmistakably struck by 
public sentiment. 

Demonstration of this comes from 
many quarters. Without going back to 
the rejection of his scheme to browbeat 
the Supreme Court, to the blow in the 
face delivered him in his fight to 
“purge” legislative candidates who 


would not obsequiously do his bidding, 
or to the results of last November’s 
elections, the change in the objectives 
of the public has been reflected more 
recently in various ways. 

Every sounding of the public has 
disclosed diminution of popular sup- 
port for Mr. Roosevelt’s determination 
to foist upon the country further dis- 
ruptive New Deal plans and policies. 
Note the swing towards the more con- 
servative section of the Democratic 
Party, headed by Vice-President John 
N. Garner. So decisive has become this 
development that public announcement 
has just been made that Mr. Garner 
will be a candidate for the Presidency 
next year regardless of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
wishes about a third term. 

Again, ponder the public’s rebellion 
against Administration coddling of 
lawless labor leaders. Sit-down strikes 
have been outlawed by the people; 
hence, alert politicians are little likely 
to become more obedient to the Presi- 
dent than to the popular will in this 
matter. Concededly, one obstacle to in- 
dustrial initiative, industrial enterprise, 
industrial expansion, has been the un- 
ruliness of rebellious labor leaders and 
their followers. 

As taxpayers become better aware 
of the dire perils embodied in un- 
bridled Governmental over-spending, 
involving appalling annual deficits 
reaching three-four billions, Roosevelt- 
ian championing of renewed “pump- 
priming” on a staggering scale is 
losing its appeal. 


Ordinary citizens, voters, are awak- 
ening to such lamentable facts as these: 

After more than six years of Roose- 
velt rule, the United States has made 
less headway towards return to pros- 
perity than it ever made before after 
ten years of depression; the burdens 
fastened on today’s and next genera- 
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Henry MORGENTHAU Jr. 


Secretary of the Treasury, who is more con- 
vinced than President Roosevelt that taxes 
on business enterprise need real readjust- 
ment. 
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W. Gipson Carey Jr. 
President of Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., new 
head of the U. S. Chamber of Commerce. 
This organization’s efforts heretofore have 
been rather fruitless. 


tion’s taxpayers have been increased 
under Mr. Roosevelt $25,000,000,000 
(including obligations guaranteed by 
the Government) ; painfully little pro- 
gress has been made in curtailing un- 
employment (it is still above 10,000,- 
000); taxes are skyrocketing; our 
agricultural problem, despite billion- 
dollar bounties from taxpayers’ pock- 
ets, is no nearer solution; our vital cot- 
ton-raising industry is in sorry plight, 
with a full year’s supply, paid for by 
taxpayers, piled up in warehouses and 
hanging over the cotton market like a 
sword of Damocles. 

After more than six years of Roose- 
velt rule, one-third of our railroads are 





PuHotocrapus: Acme (3); Harris & Ewing 
(3). 
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Howarp CooNLEY 


Chairman, Walworth Co., who has been 
chosen helmsman of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, a wideawake, useful, 
constructive body of business leaders. 





Harry L. HopKins 


New Secretary of Commerce who wants to 
co-operate with business more than Mr. 
Roosevelt apparently will let him. 


in bankruptcy, the other two-thirds 
struggling to keep their heads above 
water, notwithstanding that the em- 
ployment rolls have been gravely cur- 
tailed. The utility industry continues 
to cower under actual and threatened 
Federal-subsidized competition, and is 
withholding billions of dollars of ex- 
penditures which it would release were 
Washington to halt its utterly unfair 
tactics. 

After more than six years of Roose- 
velt rule, scores of millions of thrifty 





E. T. WER 


Elected president of the American Iron & 
Steel Institute—probably because of his de- 
fiance of CIO lawlessness and his fearless- 
ness in criticizing injurious New Deal acts. 





WENDELL L. WILLKIE 


Who fearlessly fought TVA onslaughts, won 
widespread public respect, and is today the 
outstanding defender of utility security-own- 
ers’ rights. 


citizens are suffering as they never suf- 
fered before. Savings bank depositors, 
who embrace the most worthy of 
American individuals and _ families, 
have had their income cut in half. Our 
64,000,000 owners of life insurance 
policies also have been hurt by the 
New Deal’s consistent contriving to 
make money worth less and less. En- 
dowed hospitals, universities and other 
charitable institutions are finding 
themselves in financial straits. In order 
to make possible its astronomical bor- 
rowing, the New Deal Administration 
has depressed the wages of money to 
poorer levels than ever before reached 
in this country or ever reached in any 
other civilized country. In other words, 
(Continued on page 34) 
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Economists Forecast Moderate Betterment 
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ON THESE two pages, Forses introduces a significant new 
approach to the problem of forecasting the future of busi- 
ness: A combined forecast by a large number of leading 
analysts of business conditions. . . . This combined forecast 
will be a regular feature in the issue of ForBEs which imme- 
diately precedes the beginning of each quarter of the year— 
the June 15 issue for the July-September quarter, the Sep- 
tember 15 issue for the October-December quarter, and so 
on. Just as each forecast issue goes to press, the leading 
business economists who are co-operating will provide their 
answers to these questions: (1) What three factors in the 
general business situation do you consider to be most en- 
couraging? (2) What three factors are most discouraging? 
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(3) What is your estimate of the average figure which the 
Federal Reserve Board index of industrial production, 
adjusted for seasonal variation, will reach during the coming 
three months? The replies will then be tabulated, analyzed 
and made available to readers. 

Here we present the first of these combined forecasts, 
which estimates the Reserve Board index average for the 
third quarter at 97, moderately better than is indicated for 
the current quarter. Individual forecasts agree closely; only 
twelve points separate highest and lowest, while 55% fall 
between 96 and 98 inclusive. Black line: Reserve Board in- 
dex by months, 1923-25—100. Shaded area: Quarterly av- 
erages. Final data for May is not yet available. 
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THESE FACTORS, named by dis- 
tinguished business economists as 
the three which are most encourag- 
ing in the present business picture, 
are also factors which will bear 
close watching. For as they strength- 
en or weaken, so will their bene- 
ficial influence on business condi- 
tions strengthen or weaken; and the 
tides of industry are likely to flow 
accordingly. 

The present upswing in building 
and construction (especially resi- 
dential) and the probability of the 
uptrend’s continuing, easily takes 
first place in number of mentions as 
one of the three most encouraging 


Three 


BUT THERE is another side to the 
business picture—the always-pres- 
ent factors which are discouraging. 
Like the encouraging factors, 
these will bear close watching for 
strengthening or weakening; but, of 
course, their influence on general 
business conditions is in reverse 
ratio to the strength or weakness 
which they develop. 

At the top of the list of most dis- 
couraging factors is the failure of 
government and business to co-op- 
erate toward recovery. In one form 
or another, the dashing of hopes for 
this eventuality is mentioned by 
78% of the contributing econom- 
ists—their most-nearly-unanimous 





factors. Seventy-two per cent. of the 
business economists who contribute 
to the poll name this factor. 

Second is the continued high level 
of consumer income and the related 
element of sustained consumer buy- 
ing. This encouraging factor draws 
mentions from an even 50% of the 
contributing economists. 

Third place, with 44% of the 
contributors mentioning it, goes to 
the favorable inventory situation 
which they believe exists in both 
consumer and industrial goods. 
While some contributors state that 
inventories are low, others prefer to 
call them merely moderate; never- 


Three Most Encouraging Factors 


theless, both groups agree that the 
position is generally favorable. 

A fourth factor, not ranking in 
the first three but within striking 
distance with 39% of the econo- 
mists mentioning it, is the swing to- 
ward economic and political con- 
servatism as demonstrated by vot- 
ers, by the new Congressional atti- 
tude toward taxes and by the real 
possibility of tax revision. The next- 
ranking important encouraging fac- 
tors are the abatement of war fears 
in Europe, at least for the present 
(28% of the mentions); and the 
recent firming of commodity prices 
(22%). Other factors trail behind. 


Most Discouraging Factors 


choice among either favorable or 
unfavorable factors. 

Second comes continued unsettle- 
ment in labor conditions, as mani- 
fested by factional and jurisdic- 
tional disputes, current and pros- 
pective; the Lewis victory in the 
soft-coal industry; probable failure 
to amend the Wagner Act; and 
other indications of turbulence in 
the labor-relations field. Fifty-six 
per cent. of the contributing econo- 
mists name this condition as dis- 
couraging. 

A close third as a discouraging 
factor is the probability of con- 
tinued European unsettlement, in 
spite of today’s comparative quiet. 


Next to the top three discourag- 
ing factors is the one of government 
spending, which is mentioned by 
39% of the business economists 
who contribute to the poll. But be- 
yond these leading four—failure of 
government-business co-operation, 
unsettled labor conditions, Europ- 
ean uncertainty, government spend- 
ing—the mentions per factor fall off 
heavily. The continuing lag in dur- 
able-goods activity is named by 
17%; the large volume of unem- 
ployment and the heavy surplus in 
many farm products are each men- 
tioned by 11%; while nominations 
for other discouraging factors are 
negligible in number. 














Contributing Economists 


THE OUTSTANDING business economists who are contributing 
to this poll represent a wide variety of geographical locations 
and industries or lines of business. The names of a number 


of contributors appear below; others have requested that 
their names not be listed because of their official connections 
or for reasons involving company policy. 


W. C. BosBer 


Johns-Manville Corporation 


Dr. RoBertT F. MARTIN L. SETH SCHNITMAN 


Consulting Economist 


KEITH POWLISON 
Armstrong Cork Company 


WituiamM M. CARPENTER 
Edison Electric Institute 


Joun W. ScovILLe 
Chrysler Corporation 


C. W. Foss 


American Telephone & Telegraph Company 


G. E. PUTNAM 
Swift & Company 


G. B. THORNE 
Wilson & Company 


A. H. Rosinson 
Eastman Kodak Company 


F. Lestie HAYForD 
General Motors Corporation 


WaLTeER S. Tower 
American Iron & Steel Institute 
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Business Executives Sepe 


THoucH they have been rocked by 
rumor, tortured by taxes, battered by 
Government pounding and jolted by 
shocks from abroad, the guiding heads 
of American business can still find the 
fortitude to be moderately optimistic 
about the immediate future. 

That is the conclusion to be drawn 
from the first of the ForBes quarterly 
polls of company presidents in four- 
teen key industries. 

And if, as many people maintain, 
business sentiment largely makes busi- 
ness what it is, the attitude revealed 
by this canvass of executive opinion is 
significant. For it sounds a definitely 
hopeful note for the coming three 
months, as compared with the corre- 
sponding months of July, August and 
September, 1938. 

In making the survey, the heads of 
253 companies, carefully selected to 
assure a true cross-section of each of 
fourteen industries, were asked this 
specific question: “Which of the fol- 
lowing classifications do you believe 
will apply to business in your industry 
for the three-month period of July, 
August and September, as compared 
with the corresponding period of last 
year: (1) Much better. (2) Somewhat 
better. (3) About the same. (4) Some- 
what worse. (5) Much worse.” 


As the large chart on these pages 
reveals, the replies as a whole are in 
remarkably close agreement. Out of 
the total of 253 executive heads who 
were queried, 134 or 53% expect 
their industries to do somewhat better 
than they did in last year’s third quar- 
ter—a picture of sober and restrained 
optimism which is probably more 
heartening and a sounder token for the 
future than one of wild enthusiasm 
would be. 

An additional seventy-seven com- 
pany heads (30.4% of the total) fore- 
see their industries as doing about the 
same—in other words, no worse—than 
they did in July, August and Septem- 
ber of last year. 

Only a scattering few replies fall 
within the other three classifications. 
Twenty-eight executives (11.1%) fore- 
cast much better business for their in- 
dustries; fourteen (5.5%) predict 
somewhat worse business; while none 
at all see conditions as collapsing into 
the “much worse” class. 

Altogether, then, 239 out of 253 
heads of companies (94.5%) expect 
that business in their industries during 
the coming quarter will be at least as 
good as it was in the corresponding 
quarter of 1938; and the substantial 
majority believe that it will be some- 
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what better than it was in the same 
quarter of last year. 

The same general uniformity of 
sentiment appears when the replies 
are analyzed by industries. As the 
black diamonds on the accompanying 
small charts show, the consensus of 
opinion in individual industries falls 
almost unanimously within the “some- 
what better” classification. There are 
only three exceptions: Executives in 
non-ferrous metals, who as a group 
foresee conditions in their industry as 
being about the same; leaders of the 
oil industry, who also forecast a third- 
quarter situation which is about the 
same; and public utility executives, 
whose consensus of opinion lies half- 
way between “about the same” and 
“somewhat better.” 

Comments accompanying the replies 
of company presidents reveal two in- 
teresting points. 

First, the dominant note, as might 
be expected; is hesitancy, uncertainty 
and a heartfelt wish that day-to-day 
events would slow down enough in 
their breakneck pace so that company 
managements could do a little planning 
ahead. 

Second, running between the lines 
of the replies is a very definite under- 
tone which reads something like this: 


etter Times Ahead 


“From all I can see, basic conditions 
are ripe for a real rise, one that would 
carry us into the ‘much better’ class. 
Yet the rise can’t seem to get started. 
Our industry seems to be in the posi- 
tion of a new automobile which stands 
beside the road, all ready to race 
ahead, complete in every detail—ex- 
cept for just one thing: A sparkplug 
to start it moving.” 

Why is the sparkplug lacking? The 
uncertain outlook for profits is the al- 
most unanimous answer. And political 
uncertainties, both domestic and for- 
eign, are in turn the factors which 
make the outlook for profits so uncer- 
tain. 

The clear implication of many of 
the replies from top executives is that, 
by and large, business can adjust it- 
self to almost any changes and can 
hope to make a profit under almost 
any new conditions—if there is rea- 
sonable certainty that those changes 
and conditions are going to remain as 
they are for a while. 

But the one condition to which busi- 
ness cannot adjust itself and under 
which it cannot foresee profits is a 
condition of continual uncertainty. 
And that condition, insist these indus- 
trial leaders, is the one which rules the 
events of today. 
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With tax after tax being piled on the utilities, government is forcing the domestic and small 


commercial user into a position where he’s bound to lose. An authority reveals why— 


Taxes ‘lhreaten Rates 


I. A. NEWTON 


CAN THE PUBLIC expect to eat its cake 
and have it too? Can government con- 
tinue to force rate reductions on public 
utilities with one hand, while piling on 
increased tax burdens with the other? 

The importance of taxes in the mak- 
ing of rates for electricity can hardly 
be over-emphasized. The cost of taxes 
is an operating expense, just as much 
as the cost of coal and wages. It is a 
part of the cost of furnishing elec- 
tricity. It must be included in the costs 
upon which rates are based. 

State regulatory commissions have 
been faced on one side with the in- 
sistent demand for further reductions 
in the rates for electricity. They are 
faced on the other side with the con- 
stantly growing cost of taxes to the 
electric utilities under their jurisdic- 
tion. The New York Public Service 
Commission, in its latest annual report 
to the Governor and Legislature of 
New York, says: 

“It has been the experience of the 
Commission in recent years that the 
heavier the tax burden becomes upon 
the utility, the more difficult it is to 
obtain rate reductions. It is a simple 
axiom that the public cannot have both 
increased taxes and lower rates.” 


HAS IT BEEN DONE IN VAIN? 


The electric utilities of the nation 
have worked hard to effect economies 
in operation in order to secure in- 
creased efficiencies and to lower unit 
costs. Huge sums have been spent on 
new and improved machinery so that 
the price of electricity might be re- 
duced in order to make it available to 
more homes and farms and for new 
and larger uses; and in order to com- 
pete successfully with other sources of 
energy. 

That the electric utilities have been 
successful in these efforts is demon- 
strated by the fact that over 22,100,000 


homes are now connected to their 





F. A. Newton of Commonwealth & Southern 
Corp. is chairman of the Rate Research 
Committee of Edison Electric Institute. 
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lines. This is nearly 3,400,000 more 
than the number of homes using elec- 
tricity ten years ago; it is three times 
the number of residential customers 
twenty years ago. At the same time, 
the average use per residential cus- 
tomer has increased from 272 to over 
840 kilowatt hours per customer per 
year. More than 1,400,000 farms use 
electricity in the United States. The 
population living in electric homes has 
reached the staggering total of 92,000.- 
000. The United States produces over 
one-third of the world’s electricity. 

Every city of over 5,000 population 
is served by the electric industry. In 
only two communities of over 1,000 
inhabitants has electricity not been 
made available. Utilities have brought 
electricity to over 30,000 villages of 
less than 1,000 population and one- 
half of these have less than 250 popu- 
lation. 

One of the basic reasons for this 
record is that the average price of 
electricity to home and farm has been 
reduced steadily. Since 1922, the re- 
duction has been nearly 45%, in 
marked contrast to the trend in cost of 
living. No other service or product 
which enters into the cost of living can 
show a record of steadily reducing 
price like that of the cost of electricity 
{furnished by private electric utilities. 


THE REAL RATE PROBLEM 


But now comes the constantly mount- 
ing cost of taxes to inject a new and 
unwelcome element into the picture. 
Today, it is the most serious problem 
of those charged with the duty of rate 
regulation as well as of those within 
the industry concerned with the prac- 
tical business aspect of rate-making. 

In 1922, the tax bill of the electric 
utility industry was $73,128,000; in 
1938, it was over $315,000,000. The 
number of customers served by the in- 
dustry rose from 12,709,000 in 1922 
to 27,850,000 in 1938. Despite this 
increase in the number of customers, 
the cost of taxes jumped from 8.28% 
of gross earnings in 1922 to 16% in 
1938. Thus, although the number of 
customers has more than doubled since 
1922, the cost of taxes per customer 
has gone up from $5.75 to $11.30. 

What may the ultimate results of 
this situation be? 

The revenues of electric utilities 
come from three principal sources— 
homes; commercial or retail cus- 
tomers; and the large industrial users 
of power. The total revenues of the 
industry are fairly equally divided 
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among these classes. Manufacturers 
and large commercial establishments 
buy power from the utilities because, 
all things considered, it pays them to 
do so. The electric utility must com- 
pete with the isolated power plant. 
Unless the utilities can show advan- 
tages in the way of costs and services, 
large manufacturers and commercial 
institutions will build their own power 
plants. 

Today, this industrial business con- 
stitutes the greater part of the load of 
most large utility systems. Under nor- 
mal conditions, the industry sells more 
than half of its total output to these 
large users. This large power business 
which the utilities have built up has 





“Any increased tax burden 
placed upon the utilities .. . 
must be paid by residential 
and small commercial users. 
This is a harsh conclusion. 
But it cannot be avoided.” 











been more responsible than any other 
factor for the low residential rates pre- 
vailing today because it has been re- 
sponsible for the tremendous increase 
in volume of produc{itm of electricity. 
for larger and more efficient generating 
plants, for the great inter-connected 
systems—all of which, taken together, 
mean lower operating costs per unit. 
The extension of electric service to 
almost’ universal use in homes and 
farms has been made possible chiefly 
because of the industrial power load. 
To the extent that this situation is dis- 
rupted, the tendency further to reduce 
rates and extend electric service will 
be slowed up. 

Added burdens placed upon the 
electric utilities in the form of taxes 
which are not at the same time placed 
upon those industrial and commercial 
establishments which generate their 
own power destroy the competitive 
balance. For if this mcrease in taxes 
imposed upon the utilities is added to 
the rates charged to industries which 
buy power from the utilities, this large 
power business will be seriously en- 
dangered, if not lost. 

This means, of course, that if the 
large power business is to be held, any 
increased tax burden placed upon the 
utilities and not matched with equal 
taxation on other power production, 
must be paid by residential and small 
commercial users. This is a harsh con- 
clusion. But it cannot be avoided. 


The choice, then, lies in adding the 
increased tax burden to the rates of 
large industrial users and losing that 
class of business; or in adding it 
chiefly to the other classes of business 
and holding the large power business. 

In either case, the smaller customer 
loses. If the large power business is 
lost, unit costs of operation are bound 
to go up, which in turn means in- 
creased rates to the other classes of 
users. If the large power business is 
held, the small user of power in home 
and farm must pay for the increased 
tax burden. 

The experience of the last eight or 
nine years—during a most severe de- 
pression—has demonstrated one fact 
clearly: The value of electric service to 
domestic users has been far above the 
rates which prevailed in 1929 and has 
remained above them throughout the 
period. One of the standards by which 
the fairness of rates has been tested 
ever since utility rates have been regu- 
lated by courts and commissions, is 
that the public is entitled to demand 
that no more be exacted from it than 
the service furnished to it is reason- 
ably worth. The rate can never be 
higher than the value of the service 
and in fact can seldom equal that 
value. 


DEPRESSION HAS SETTLED IT 


The difficulty in applying the prin- 
ciple of value of service is that, as a 
practical matter, we can never deter- 
mine in ordinary times how much the 
user would pay if he had to. The test 
is whether the customer, under com- 
pulsion or necessity, would pay a 
higher rate if the service were not to 
be had for less. This might be done by 
steadily raising the price until con- 
sumption fell off and customers dis- 
continued the service. Such an experi- 
ment is, of course, too fantastic ever 
to be tried. 

But the depression of the last eight 
or nine years has staged an experiment 
for us which has settled the question 
of the value of electric service beyond 
any shadow of a doubt. During recent 
years nearly all families have experi- 
enced reductions in income so great 
that people have been compelled to re- 
examine the importance (in other 
words, the value to them) of the dif- 
ferent commodities and services which 
they have been in the habit of buying. 
Something has had to be dropped out 
of or reduced in the scale of living. 

What conclusions they have reached 

(Continued on page 37) 
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ON THE BUSINESS 
OF LIFE 


OUR BUSINESS in life is not to get 
ahead of other people, but to get ahead 
of ourselves. To break our own record, 
to outstrip our yesterdays by todays, 
to bear our trials more beautifully 
than we ever dreamed we could, to 
whip the temper inside and out as we 
never whipped it before, to give as 
we never have given, to do our work 
with more force and a finer finish than 
ever—this is the true idea—to get 
ahead of ourselves. 

—SuUNSHINE MAGAZINE. 


What a man dislikes in his super- 
iors, let him not display in his own 
dealings with his inferiors; what he 
dislikes in his inferiors, let him not 
display in his service to his superiors. 

—COonrFUCIUs. 


Don’t be misled into believing that 
somehow the world owes you a living. 
The boy who believes that his parents, 
or the government, or any one else 
owes him his livelihood and that he 
can collect it without labor will wake 
up one day and find himself working 
for another boy who did not have that 
belief and, therefore, earned the right 
to have others work for him. 

—Davip SARNOFF. 


To forget oneself is to find oneself! 
After all, I believe that we find the best 
of ourselves in other people. Especially 
when we put it there! Happiness is 
earth’s greatest compensation for sacri- 
fice, humility, and unselfishness. 

—GErorGE MATTHEW ADAMs. 


There are plenty of people to talk 
on politics, economics and other prob- 
lems of the day but few who raise their 
voice to Christ. 

—J. Hamitton Dawson, D.D. 
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TRADE 


As we pay others, so we are paid, 
Life gives us back just what we give; 
And so, goodwill controls success, 
But trade that we may truly live. 
Sales may be made in money, yes, 
But they are always made to men; 
And so, goodwill controls success, 
Bringing folks back to buy again. 
He profits most whose every sale, 
Creates a friend whose kindly thought 
Serves to perpetuate the tale, 
Of what and where and why he bought. 
—Furrow. 


If high faith, love and a living cour- 
age dwell with us their light extends 
to the very circumference of our life, 
and we see a good world with good 
friendly people in it—F. B. WHITNEY. 


MAKING FRIENDS IN BUSINESS 


1. Be open-minded toward sugges- 
tions. 

2. Meddling is the sand-in-the-bear- 
ings that causes friction. 

3. Interest in the problems of others 
insures their interest in yours. 

4. When layoffs loom, the grouch 
has few defenders. 

5. Knowing when to stop arguing 
augurs a tactful disposition. 

6. To see the thing as others see it 
means good business eyesight. 

7. Pettiness is the vice of little 
minds—they stress their picayune im- 
portance. 

8. Sincerity is the soundest currency 
of all business practice. The “Yes” 
man is a drug on the market. 

9. Give credit when due. It will es- 
tablish your own credit. 

10. Play absolutely square. You will 
enjoy the game more—and earn the 
respect of the other players. 

—SILVER Lininc. 


Nothing less than a sense of divine 
dedication can fit us for tomorrow’s 
testing. Just as the present exposition 
of the World of Tomorrow is built on 
reclaimed lowlands of Long Island, so 
the real World of Tomorrow must be 
built on minds reclaimed from low mo- 
tives. We must be lifted out of our 
littleness by commitment to great 
causes. —RatpH W. Socxman, D.D. 


Mere lack of success does not dis- 
credit a method, for there are many 
things that determine and perpetuate 
our sanctified ways of doing things be- 
sides their success in reaching their 
proposed ends. 

—James Harvey Rosinson. 


While the salesman is the man who 
does the talking, all of us working in 
the mills are the fellows who do the 
producing. We can make or break the 
best salesman in the world. When the 
salesman promises good quality and 
good service, we have to produce good 
quality and good service—or else the 
customer will buy from some other 
company that will give these. 

—WEIRTON STEEL BULLETIN. 


Someone has well said, “Success is 

a journey, not a destination.” Happi- 
ness is to be found along the way, not 
at the end of the road, for then the 
journey is over and it is too late. To- 
day, this hour, this minute is the day, 
the hour, the minute for each of us to 
sense the fact that life is good, with 
all of its trials and troubles, and per- 
haps more interesting because of them. 
—Rosert R. Uppecrarr. 


In response to many requests from 
readers, a collection of the “Thoughts” 
which have appeared on this page 
during the last twenty years has been 
published in book form. Price $2. 





A Text 


But this one thing I do, for- 
getting the things which are 
behind, and stretching forward 
to the things which are before, 
I press on.—Philippians 3:13. 
Sent in by C. M. Sheire, Fairfax, 
Minnesota. What is your favorite 


text? A Forbes book is presented 
to seriders of texts used. 
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.. AND IT BEATS EVEN OUR PREVIOUS 
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FREE PROOF THAT DODGE 
SAVES GAS! Prove Dodge 
economy with this free “Gaso- 
meter” test which shows you 
exactly how many miles Dodge 
travels on an accurately meas- 
ured quantity of gas! 


TAKE A LOOK! New invisible luggage 
compartment! See how it is completely 
concealed beneath graceful lines of wind- 
Streamed rear ensemble, yet is actually 
27% larger than old “trunk style” compart- 
ments! Three bellboys needed to carry all 
the luggage this new compartment will hold! 









New BIDVDGE GQecryoGuer 
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.-.-from an interview 
with Miss Bettie Ross, 
Tacoma, Washington 


“ UR family have been Dodge 
fans ever since I can re- 
member,” says Miss Ross. “I'll 
never forget the wonderful gas 
and oil savings we got with our 
1937 Dodge. Naturally, we never 
expected that the 1939 Dodge, 
being so much bigger, would 
equal that economy record. Yet, 
our new Luxury Liner Dodge is 
really the easiest of them all on 
gas and oil!” 


Take a Look! 


Thank you, Miss Ross! And toall 
new-car buyers who want the 
most for their money, we say— 
check the things that Miss Ross 
has told about. Before you de- 
cide on any car, go to your Dodge 
dealer and take a look at the new 
Luxury Liner from every impor- 
tant angle—beauty, dependabil- 
ity, luxury and economy. 

Do all this and then take a 
look at the price tag! You’ll be 
amazed — because this big Lux- 
ury Liner is priced even lower 
than last year’s Dodge! 


Tune in on the Major Bowes Original 
Amateur Hour, Columbia Network, Every 
Thursday, 9 to 10 P. M., E. D. S. T. 
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In the Business Spotlight 


(Continued from page 11) 








of sales, whereas in a_ progressive 
branch such as the chemical industry, 
the expenditure is between 2% and 
3% of sales.” 

But B. F. Sturtevant Co., Boston 
manufacturers of air-conditioning and 
air-handling equipment, goes even far- 
ther; President E. B. Freeman tells 
Forses that his company now spends 
more money in its research depart- 
ment “than in any other department 
of the business, excepting the neces- 
sary material and labor to produce 
our goods.” 

Two recent events explain why he 
adds that “Our research effort is fun- 
damental. Without research we could 
not grow.” First-quarter sales in Stur- 
tevant’s industrial department were 
48% above the same period in 1938; 
Sturtevant has just been awarded the 
large contract for tunnel-ventilating 
fans for Pennsylvania’s 160-mile, $61,- 
000,000 super-highway on the Harris- 
burg-Pittsburgh route. Both are direct 
results of research. 


Picking Executives 


Most high ups in business have some 
method of appraising applicants for 
executive positions. 

No exception is slim, 31-year-old 
Richard (Bobby) Weil Jr., president 
of L. Bamberger & Co., Newark, N. J.. 
department store. Yet the method used 
by President Weil is exceptional, for 
it involves the use of a chart of his 
own design, which helps him to clarify 
his appraisals. 

Actually, the chart is a sort of yard- 
stick, which President Weil uses to 
measure the ability of applicants, and 
to forecast their future performance, 
after he has studied their personnel 
cards. 

The chart lists what he considers to 
be the six principal qualifications: (1) 
Character, (2) intelligence, (3) intui- 
tion, (4) experience, (5) adaptability. 
and (6) special skills. 

“The chart was primarily designed 
to eliminate the mental gymnastics of 
juggling the six qualifications when 
considering applicants,” he says. But 
since all personnel selection is likely 
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to represent compromise of one kind 
or another, the six qualifications are 
divided into two groups: 

1. The “realm of no compromise,” 
which includes character, intelligence 
and intuition. 

2. The “realm of compromise,” 
which lists the others, which are ex- 


perience, adaptability and special skills. 

In the first, or no compromise 
group, intelligence and intuition are 
subdivided into the intensive and ex- 
tensive forms. “The intensive thinker,” 
he explains, “usually travels along only 
one road, while the extensive thinker 
travels along many.” 

In the second or compromise group, 
experience is subdivided into business 
and non-business. Adaptability is sub- 
divided into two parts, to people and 
to situations. And special skills are 
broken down into several classifica- 
tions, including merchandising selec- 
tion, statistics and publicity. 

“It is just one more mechanical de- 





Lots OF COMPANIES have sales 
courses, with study periods and lec- 
tures by sales authorities, for em- 
ployees who are not in the sales de- 
partment. The result is usually closer 
co-operation between departments, 
which in turn often results in a bet- 
ter product. 

Going a step further in this direc- 
tion, McKesson & Robbins, Inc., has 
just instituted a school for its pro- 
duction men which not only re- 
quires them to study sales tech- 
nique, but to go out on the road 
and do actual selling as well. They 
will, moreover, be required to ac- 
count for their success or failure. 

The photo above shows the first 
class of production men, forty in 
all, as they get some pointers on 
how to sell from W. E. Bomar, sales- 
manager in charge of the school. 





Production Chiefs To Sell 





The men in shirt-sleeves are fore- 
men; the men in white coats are 
chemists; while those in business 
suits are production executives. 

Before they finish their schooling, 
they will have studied not only 
direct selling, but also advertising, 
window and counter display—all 
phases of merchandising and dis- 
tribution. 

Then they will hit the road to 
learn at first hand about the com- 
plexities of selling. This method of 
direct contact with the trade will 
impress them with the value of the 
customer to the house, says the 
company, as well as give them a 
knowledge of all the products. 

Of his first class, Salesmanager- 
Teacher Bomar is particularly proud. 
“They are really a swell lot of fel- 
lows,” he says. 
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vice,” sighs President Weil of his 
chart, “but when used as supplemen- 
tary to the historical data as a means 
of sizing up applicants, it helps me to 
clarify my appraisals.” 


Stockholder Sales 


For many years, various companies 
have used various methods to develop 
their stockholders as buyers of com- 
| pany products. One new method, nota- 
ble for its directness, appeared last 
Summer when Wilson & Co., Chicago 
meat packers, sent each stockholder a 
three-ounce sample tin of deviled ham 
with the admonition, “Taste it. Buy it 
often from your dealer.” 

Now, Continental Can Co. adds a 
new element of directness to its own 
seven-year campaign urging stock- 
holders to buy canned foods in order 
that sales of cans may rise. Along with 
its most recent dividend check, it sent 
stockholders the usual folder glorify- 
ing some type of canned food—this 
time, corn; but added to the folder 
were nine mouth-watering recipes for 
new ways to use canned corn. 
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Engineers Argue 


Automotive engineers have just 
finished arguing their way across the 
continent in a World Automotive En- 
gineering Congress which started in 


New York late in May and ended up 
in San Francisco last week. 

They debated everything from lava- 
tories in the automobile of the future, 


to why diesel engine publicity contin- 





{ e 
Clichomattic Furnace 
AER CONDITIONER 
ues to outrun its sales volume by so 


Brings Balmy Spring-time Into Homes 
wide a margin. The Society of Auto- 


All Winter at Lowest Cost! 
motive Engineers was the sponsor. 
Early in the proceedings, American 


NCREDIBLE as it may seem at first, the above statement is 
opinion clashed with French statements 


literally true. Thousands of owners enthusiastically declare 


about streamlined cars. that their Holland Automatic Furnace Air Conditioners cost less 
AF del told of putt: to operate than the old-fashioned heating plants they replaced. 

: sen nay oe Wen oF Pee & Yet these owners enjoy far greater comfort and convenience. Not 
special streamlined body on an eleven- only do they have perfect heat in every room, but the air, being 
horsepower Citroen and stepping up thoroughly filtered, effectively humidified and regularly circu- 
the miles per gallon from thirty-nine lated, is both stimulating and refreshing like outdoor air on a 
to fifty-three at thirty miles per hour. balmy spring day. And on hot summer days a decided cooling 


effect is provided by circulating the air throughout their homes. 





American engineers were skeptical of 


so much effectiveness from stream- | 3 YEARS TO PA p What is more, you'll find FOR OIL OR GAS 


age = this remarkable unit ex- 
| lining at any such low speeds. Later 





; ’ 4 h tremely easy to own. The first cost is surprisingly low and you Complete in ~- Unit 
discussion indicated that use of lighter can virtually make your own terms—take up to 3 years to pay. Amazingly efficient and 

’ ? Call the 1 1 Holland Fact economical because it is 
metals for some parts had brought a So, why not get all the facts? Ca e local Hollan actOry csoecially designed for oil 
30% weight reduction—a vital factor branch or mail the coupon below. 


or gas, quiet in operation, 





in fuel economy. But the French repre- 


: ce padi HOLLAND FURNACE COMPANY 
sentatives still insisted that stream- Dept. F-6, Holland, Michigan 
Saas . ; bjects checked. 
lining was strongly responsible. Col. Please rush information about subjects checke 

















O Holland Coal Furnaces. 0 Automatic Furnace 

Manufacturing Gon expert on Ken, | FURNACE COMPANY | Senin c)sctmucstorn Cine roRNAce 
Manufacturing Co., expert on light- INSPECTION: 

weight, high-speed trains, said: “True HOLLAND, MICHIGAN Ee CE TT See Ee 

— streamlining for automobiles is some- World’s Largest Installers of Home | picress.......60.ccccccececeuneecueeceuseees 

thing to discuss, but to hope we will Heating and Air Conditioning Systems | ci occ ce eee iii niiukie 
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WHEN YOU SEE“THE CYTY OF LIGHT” 





y) e 
don { IIS e e e the collateral displays in the same 


Consolidated Edison building at the World’s Fair. 


® They show you how we handle problems which every 
public utility faces. 


. TAXES ... RISING COSTS OF SUPPLIES AND LABOR... 
EMPLOYEE RELATIONS ,.. RATE REDUCTIONS .. . RE. 
SPONSIBILITY TO INVESTORS... 


® These and other animated, lighted murals constitute a 
“Report to Customers” which will interest all utility men. 


4 Admission is free. 


“THE CITY OF LIGHT” is onthe Plaza of Light, near the Fair’s Theme Center. 





THE SYSTEM COMPANIES OF 


CONSOLIDATED EDISON 


NEW YORK & QUEENS ELECTRIC LIGHT & POWER COMPANY 
BROOKLYN EDISON COMPANY, INC. © WESTCHESTER LIGHTING COMPANY 
THE YONKERS ELECTRIC LIGHT & POWER COMPANY © NEW YORK STEAM CORPORATION 


























The nation’s largest military preparatory school, with 
two complete school plants to which have been made 
recent additions costing more than $300,000.60. Fall 
and Spring in the invigorating climate of Blue Ridge 
Mountains; Winter at Hollywood-by-the-Sea, Florida. 
Varied activities. Aviation, mid-winter ocean sports, 
golf, two gymnasiums, School. The economy, 
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tiled swimming pool, 
tennis, completely 
equipped recreation 
rooms. Latest sound 
picture equipment. 250 
acre campus. Indi- 
vidual attention of 
faculty who live in 
same buildings and eat 
at@same tables with 
cadets. Separate Junior 


record of achievement, 
and GUARANTEE of 
progress at Riverside 
appeal to parents. 

$1044 covers every pos- 
sible expense. For 
catalogue, address 


General Sandy Beaver, 


President, Box F 
Gainesville, Ga. 





WINTER MONTHS 
IN FLORIDA 








never get because it makes a car very 
unstable in anything except a head 
wind.” 

Frameless cars, common in Europe 
but represented here only by the Lin- 
coln-Zephyr, provided another bone of 
contention. In these cars, the body is 
used as a_ structural member, not 
merely as a shell for passengers. 

W. D. Appel, of General Motors 
Overseas Operations, said that frame- 
less cars cost and weigh about 2% less 
than conventional types when pro- 
duced in sufficient quantities. General 
Motors builds such cars at Vauxhall 
in England and at Opel in Germany. 
Debating the merits of frameless types, 
many American designers opined that 
the possible advantages are not enough 
to offset the major changes in factory 
technique and equipment that building 
such bodies would require. W. S. 
Knudsen, General Motors president, 
commented favorably: “It seems to me 
that some way could be found to com- 
bine the body underpan with the frame 
in one piece and accomplish a sub- 
stantial weight saving without any 
great sacrifice in structural strength.” 

About the car of the future as a 
whole, there were almost as many ideas 
as there are engineers. 

E. L. Allen of Standard Products 
Co. (formerly Cord body engineer) 
predicted a future automobile body 
which will give one the impression of 
a commodious living room, without in- 
creasing the width or height of the car 
at all and the length only slightly. 
Doors which open with an electric 
button, light movable chairs for seats, 
air conditioning, lavatories and pos- 
sibly bodies molded from plastics 
were included in the forecast. 

The technical hindrances which 
stand in the way of swift movement 
toward complete plastic bodies were 
emphasized, but more plastics in im- 
portant structural as well as ornamen- 
tal parts are assured. If the all-plastic 
body ever does come, it will mark a 
far more drastic change than did the 
substitution of steel for wood. 

Argument about the best way to get 
more nearly automatic gearshifting— 
especially for trucks and buses— 
pointed to agreement among engineers 
on objectives and strong disagreement 
about how to reach them. No signs 
pointed to early elimination of hand 
gearshifting on volume-built passenger 
cars. 

Aircraft experts disagreed, too. The 
merits of liquid-cooled and air-cooled 
aircraft engines, for example, continue 
to be a moot question among them. 
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Rolls-Royce (liquid-cooled) and 
Bristol (air-cooled), leading British 
producers, clashed during one of the 
debates. Arthur Nutt of Wright Aero- 
nautical Corp. (air-cooled), a leading 
American designer, sees both sides. 
“There is no question,” he says, “that 
both type engines will continue to be 
built for many years. There is no econ- 
omy in building liquid-cooled engines 
in small powers, but in the larger pow- 
ers they can be built in smaller space, 
which is becoming increasingly impor- 
tant in very high-speed military air- 
craft.... 

“Good accessibility is lost, however, 
and such an engine may not be looked 
upon with favor by the transport or 
even military operators.” Fewer pounds 
per horsepower was stressed as another 
advantage of the air-cooled designs. 


Toward Uniformity 


Construction of what is perhaps the 
world’s first air-conditioned blast fur- 
nace is now under way at the Wood- 
ward Iron Co., Woodward, Ala. 

Object of the experiment, according 
to Woodward’s President H. A. Berg, 
is to control the amount of moisture 
in the air in an effort to obtain greater 
uniformity in pig iron. 

The Carrier Corp., Syracuse, N. Y., 
which is undertaking the air-condition- 
ing job, reports that 2,700 tons of air 
per day will be cooled to a constant 
predetermined dewpoint, then heated 
to a temperature of 1000 degrees Fahr- 
enheit with no water added. A daily 
average of twenty tons of water will 
thus be removed from the air. The con- 
ditioned air will then be blown at a 
pressure of from five to thirty pounds 
per square inch into the blast furnace. 

Dry air blast, through refrigeration, 
was introduced at the Woodward plant 
some thirty years ago. It was tech- 
nically sound, but costs were too high 
to be practical. Now, with modern air- 
conditioning improvements, the com- 
pany is trying again. 


Bad Debt Losses 


Though the proportion to total sales 
is small, annual bad debt losses of 
manufacturers and wholesalers run in- 
to millions of dollars. 

To throw some light on the why and 
wherefore of these losses, the National 
Association of Credit Men, with the 
marketing research division of the De- 
partment of Commerce, has just com- 
pleted the first annual national bad 
debt survey. 
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The study was made with the co- 
operation of 4,000 manufacturing and 
wholesaling members of the credit or- 
ganization, and covers the calendar 
years 1937 and 1938. 

While the results are being compiled 
for release late this month, preliminary 
findings indicate that, in general, the 
proportion of bad debt losses to credit 
sales for manufacturers is somewhat 
lower than that recorded for whole- 
salers. 

The losses of wholesale companies in 
1938 averaged 0.37% of their total 
credit sales, a slight increase from the 


0.35% average for the same companies 
in 1937. Although the amount of their 
bad debt losses dropped 9% from 
$8,376,740 in 1937 to $7,650,228 in 
1938, their total credit sales were off 
13%, thus accounting for the increase 
in the loss ratio. 

The proportion of manufacturers’ 
losses to credit sales averaged 0.20% in 
1938, as compared with 0.18% in 1937. 
Wide variations existed between the 
fifteen major industry groups covered 
in the survey, the loss percentages 
ranging all the way from 0.45% for 
the printing trades down to 0.08% 
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“BUT WE NOTICED THE COMFORTS OF QUIET 


THE DAY WE INSTALLED 


PERMANERT 


Acousti-CeLorex 


TRsOe wane ReeeTenED © © Parent ormce 


And in 3 Months We Had Figures to 


Prove Money Savings.” 


@ You can’t count comfort in dollars. You can’t calcu- 
late freedom from ‘“‘noise nerves’ and distractions with 
a slide rule, but where Acousti-Celotex brings these 
advantages to busy offices the effects are definitely 
measurable in dollar savings! 


It’s a natural thing to discount the cost of noise. Yet 
those who may have doubted, quickly praise the com- 
forting quiet that follows the installation of Acousti- 
Celotex. And they soon learn to their profit that where 
noise disturbs, noise distracts and nosse interrupts, quiet 
definitely increases all-around efficiency. 


Actual records show that Acousti-Celotex fibre tile 
applied to office ceilings can cut clerical errors more 
than 35% —typing mistakes 25% —that employee turnover 
and absences can be noticeably reduced. Thus if you even 
suspect that the clatter of typewriters and office ma- 
chines, clanging of telephones, slamming doors, are 
taking toll in your office, investigate the low actual 
cost of banishing noise. 


Let the world’s most experienced acoustical organi- 
zation make a FREE Noise Survey of your office—tell 
you how to hush clamor, smother echoes, arrest dis- 
turbing din. Learn how Acousti-Celotex fibre tile can be 
applied over existing ceilings—at night and without upset- 


caeates: “mal ting office routine. Get the facts now! Mail the coupon! 
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919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 
Please have a Celotex acoustical expert see 
me about a FREE Noise Survey of my 
offices. Also send your valuable booklet, 
“NOISE,” and your magazine, ‘QUIET 
FORUM.” F 6-15-39 
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WHAT’S YOUR 
TIME WORTH? 





Business Men Who Ask This... 
Find it’s Cheaper to Fly! 





A FACT: Gain 12 hours Chicago-to-New 
York—flying TWA! 16 hrs. by land travel 
—3 hrs. 55 min. via TWA!... Fare, $44.95 
It may be costing you money not to fly! 
COAST-TO-COAST? Overnight —via 
TWA’s ‘‘Sky Chief.’’ Gain 2 full days. 
Fare, $149.95. 10% discount on round 
trips. No ‘‘extras.’’ Meals are free! 


PHONE Travel Agent or TWP for rates anywhere. 


r 
F-6 

1 SALES MANAGERS ! Award the winner of 
| your next sales contest a TWA ticket to both 
World's Fairs! Only TWA will take him there 
l via Grand Canyon, Boulder Dam! 
| MAIL THIS COUPON to Transcontinental 

& Western Air, Inc., Kansas City, Mo. for Free 
Booklet on TWA's direct service to NewYork 
s 


or San Francisco. | 
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Philadelphia is 
PROUD 


Proud of her historic past, 
her progressive present, 
and the Benjamin Frank- 
lin, her largest and most 
modern hotel. Your choice 
of the Benjamin Franklin 
puts you right in line with 
the best Philadelphia 
thought. You'll find it one 
of the most attractive 
hotels you’ve ever stayed 
in. Economical room rates 


which fit your 


Gite“ 
BENJAMIN 






FRANKLIN 


PHILADELPHIA'S FOREMOST HOTEL 
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for the iron and steel classification. 

The credit association believes the 
result will be a valuable contribution 
to the field of credit analysis, that it 
will probably prove most helpful to 
individual companies which desire to 
check their own performance against 
the average results which will be shown 
for others in their trade. 


For Better Selling 


The National Grocers Institute, as 
well as many a housewife, believes that 
the man behind the grocery counter 
should know more about the products 
he sells. 

The Institute, moreover, believes he 
should know more about how to sell 
groceries to the housewife. 

Accordingly, N.G.I. this month be- 
gins a correspondence course for gro- 
cers and grocery clerks. The lessons, 
to be issued weekly throughout the 
summer, will include the study of all 
the important food products, weights 
and measures, window displays, can- 
ning and other processes relating to 
marketing, merchandising and sales- 
manship. 

There will be monthly examinations, 
and grocery stores with a 100% en- 
rollment will be visited by Institute ex- 
aminers who, by making fictitious com- 
plaints, will test the attitude of the 
students, as well as the neatness of the 
store. 

Some 5,000 grocers and grocery 
clerks have already enrolled for the 
course, and a great many more are 
expected to sign up within the next 
few weeks. 

The big problem, according to Ed- 
win P. Geauque, executive director of 
N.G.I1., is to keep the course confined 
to the trade. A nationally-known soup 
company, a fruit-packing association 
and a high-paid executive are among 
the meny “outsiders” requesting en- 
rollment. 


To Promote Faith 


H. J. Kenner, general manager of 
New York’s Better Business Bureau, 
believes that closer co-operation be- 
tween leaders of education and busi- 
ness could bring about greater public 
confidence in commerce and industry. 

He expressed his belief recently, 
speaking before the Commercial Edu- 
cational Association at the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania in New York City, and urged 
business and school executives to estab- 
lish a council for the round table 


discussion of advertising and selling. 

That the “moral climate” of business 
is much finer than it was a generation 
ago, he was quick to admit, but turn- 
ing to a big box before him, he scoop- 
ed up some striking evidence that busi- 
ness needs further housecleaning. 

“This,” he said, holding up a lady’s 
hand-bag, “was advertised as genuine 
leather, selling at $1.19.” He pointed 
to the bottom, the handle, the sides 
and the top. “It is all fabric design,” 
he explained, “to resemble leather.” 

He produced a selection o/ ladies’ 
handkerchiefs, selling at 35c each, and 
advertised as Swiss linen. “An an- 
alysis,” he said, “disclosed them to be 
50% cotton.” 

Smiling at the educators, who seem- 
ed to be enjoying this “visual educa- 
tional” lesson, Kenner paused dramati- 
cally after several other items had been 
displayed. 

“You expect every magician to pull 
a rabbit out of his box,” he said. 
“Well,” dipping his hand into the box 
again, “here is a genuine rabbit coat. 
It was advertised as seal.” 


Shoppers “On Call” 


Most stores of any size employ two, 
three or sometimes more persons, 
usually women, to act as customers. 

They are, in fact, professional shop- 
pers. They shop the store, the service, 
often the advertising and, assuming 
the customers’ point of view, report 
their likes and dislikes to the man- 
agement. 

But, being employed by the store, it 
is not easy for them to see things other 
than from the management point of 
view. It is vital to stores, however, to 
learn what the real customers want. 

Irving Goldenthal, a Manhattan em- 
ployment counselor, believes he has the 
solution. He has signed up 511 actual 
shoppers, including housewives, teach- 
ers, business and club women, who 
will go out “on call” to shop stores. 

The shoppers represent family in- 
come groups, with the majority being 
in the $2,000-to-$5,000, and $1,000-to- 
$2,000 annual income brackets. Most 
of them range in age from twenty to 
twenty-nine, have families from two to 
four in number, and are representa- 
tive in size and figure types. 

“By employing these actual custom- 
ers to test store offerings, the manage- 
ment can get off on the right foot,” 
declares Counselor Goldenthal, who be- 
lieves that too many stores are oper- 
ated from the management viewpoint. 
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The idea for this new service is an 
outgrowth of some shopping surveys 
conducted two years ago by New York 
University. The results of the surveys, 
which were carried out by students 
under the direction of Goldenthal, 
were so satisfactory to the stores stud- 
ied that the service is now being made 
available on a commercial scale. 


Double Check 


A monthly report on inventories, 
new orders and shipments for a cross- 
section of industry compromising 135 
companies, is a new service being in- 
troduced to business by the National 
Industrial Conference Board. 

The service will be an addition to 
the inventory volume indexes cover- 
ing raw materials, semi-finished and 
finished goods, which have long been 
issued by the Board, and will no doubt 
prove to be a vital contribution to 
business knowledge. 

The report has a predecessor, how- 
ever, which is the monthly report sup- 
plied for more than a year now by the 
Department of Commerce working 
with the National Association of 
Credit Men. 

Both reports for April reflect the 
slacking influences of the war scare 
and the coal tie-up. The Board’s sur- 
vey, however, indicates that manufac- 
turers’ orders ran 19.8% ahead of 
April, 1938, with inventories 13.5% 
lower, while the commerce department 
report, with some 1,689 manufac- 
turers participating, put the gain at 
9.4% over last year. 

Wholesale operations during April 
showed the smallest sales gain so far 
this year. Orders were only 1.3% 
ahead of the same month last year, 
while in March they were 4.8% 
higher. 

With this factual information com- 
ing through regularly, the risk of sud- 
den and disconcerting discoveries that 
demand has vanished, or that stocks 
have piled up, will be diminished. 


Do You Know That— 


Oil found in the deeper wells some- 
times is as hot as boiling water. Yet 


other gas wells produce the famous 
“dry ice.” (The Lamp) 


Within the confines of the U. S. are 
resources ample to supply gasoline to 
American motorists for more than 2,- 


000 years. (U. S. Geological Survey) 


World’s Oldest Vehicle Manufacturer. . 
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Studebaker sales 
go UP and 


UP! 


First 5 months this year show bigger volume 


than first 10 months last year! 





21/, times greater than first 5 months of 1938! 


F course, public demand for the new low 

priced Studebaker Champion is somewhat 
accountable for Studebaker’s tremendous strides 
in the first 5 months of this year. 


It would be only natural that the Champion, 
a genuine Studebaker selling as low as $660 
delivered at the factory, would substantially 
increase Studebaker’s business. 


But don’t forget that the Champion’s team 
mates, the President and Commander, are selling 
in remarkable volume this year, too. 


The fact is, that on all models, the Studebaker 
factory has been working 5'2 days a week, month 
after month. 


At prices that command investigation, Stude- 
baker is offering more transportation value this 
yearthan any otherautomobile factory in America. 


This value is evident not only in advanced 
engineering features, but in superior operating 
economy and enduring craftsmanship. 


Keep your eyes on Studebaker. The ‘great in- 
dependent” of the motor car business is making 
business history in 1939. 


THE STUDEBAKER CORPORATION 


SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 
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Watch Special Orders 


W. H. CONANT 


WHo Is THERE among us not troubled 
by the special-order problem? 

Our business is planned and our 
profits are made on our regular goods. 
But all the time we are confronted with 
special requests from customers, pros- 
pects and salesmen for this or that or 
the other. They get in our hair. What 
should we do about them? 

Of course and as usual, there are 
two sides to this special-order question. 
There’s the side that says we’ve got to 
please and satisfy our customers, be 
they right or wrong. We must make 
pleasant the path to our door for the 
someday customer who first encounters 
us at the special-order entrance. We 
should not expect our herd to yield 
only cream. 

Let’s say we are making electric 





W. H. Conant is an industrial trouble- 
shooter who still retains his sense of humor. 


irons. We sell them by the gross, dozen 
or as ordered and make them regular- 
ly in two voltages and six styles. Along 
comes somebody who wants a half- 
dozen in a different size and good for 
both voltages. They’ll have to be made 
special. The folks of the affirmative side 
say, “Sure. Take the order; we can run 
those in without noticing it and make a 
new connection in the bargain.” 

“Without noticing it”—except that 
everybody from the president down 
may have to pass on it or handle it spe- 
cially. Out in the plant they could have 
run through ten gross while they con- 
trived around to get this special order 
planned and executed. Nobody knows 
the cost because the president and other 
executives didn’t put in time slips on 
it, nor the accounting folks. 

But it made a new customer. 

Yes, sir; he told a fellow luncheon 
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It is with pride that we acknowledge the great honor conferred 
upon us... that of providing, throughout their stay in Canada 
and the United States, all water consumed by Their Majesties 
King George VI and Queen Elizabeth. 

It is with pride, too, that we acknowledge the selection of 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Sparkling Canada Dry Water and 
other beverages, for use on the Royal Train. 


We are delighted to be of this service to Their Majesties. 


CANnaDA Dry GINGER ALE Ine. | 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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guest at the next Rotary Club meeting 
that he’d found a place to get special 
jobs done at very moderate cost. He 
went even farther—he promised to get 
a half-dozen of them for the fellow 
guest. He did, too, but they had to be 
of still different size and for railroad 
voltage. 

So that made two new customers. 
Both were losses, of course, in the cost 
sheet. But they were intangible assets 
to the concern, weren’t they? 

From the hinterland of New England 
comes a father-and-son saga which an- 
swers that one. The senior Puritan asks, 
“Son, if you call a horse’s tail a leg, 
how many legs will he have?” Answer: 
“Why, five, Pa.” Rebuttal: “No, my 
boy. Calling a horse’s tail a leg doesn’t 
make it so.” 

Nobody ever makes a blooming cent 
on these special-order weeds in the gar- 
den of business and never will until 
F. D. R. becomes a Prince of Privilege. 
You make a friend, maybe. But you 
lose your shirt doing it, and it doesn’t 
seem as if friends should be that ex- 
pensive. And when you’ve made a few 
mistakes on those special orders, may- 
be you’ve lost the friends besides. 

But how can you turn them down? 

Why not let the customer do the 
turning down instead of getting turned 
down? Like this, for instance: 

“Thank you for your good inquiry 
of the 10th and for the compliment of 
remembering us. 

“This lot of conniption pins you 
mention is somewhat out of our line. 
We would have to lay them out in our 
drafting department, get special fittings 
and run them in on overtime for our 
men so as not to break up our schedule 
which is heaviest at this season. 

“We'd like to be of service, however, 
and if you feel that they cannot be 
properly made elsewhere we will make 
them at blank dollars each. We realize 
that this is over three times the price of 
our regular line but we fear it may 
cover little more than our cost even so. 

“Please command us.” 

Nine times out of ten they'll say to 
themselves, “Not at any such price as 
that.” But they’ve refused it, not you. 
They’re not miffed; they had the 
chance of decision. 

We cannot make money on a job- 
order business. A living, yes, but not 
real profits. When you're handling spe- 
cial orders, you’re running a job-order 
department. And that is a luxury in 
which only wealthy concerns can in- 
dulge. 
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Light 
From Leaders 


For the peace and economic recon- 
struction of the world there is the 
initial necessity for each nation to set- 
tle its own internal problems—social, 
economic and political—according to 
its own circumstances, its own limita- 
tions, its own needs.—GRAEME K. 
HowarD, general manager, General 
Motors Overseas Operations. 


The use of taxes to create restric- 
tions and enforce regulations is prob- 
ably on the decline—Gerorce A. 
RENARD, executive secretary-treasurer, 
National Association of Purchasing 
Agents. 


There is no more disastrous illusion 
than the thought that isolation would 
make it easier for us to solve our 
great domestic problems. The exact re- 
verse is true-—CorDELL HULL, Secre- 
tary of State. 


It has been said that business is 
“on strike” and that it stands ready 
to pull the house down to gain its 
own ends. This statement is as utterly 
ridiculous as the belief that industry 
wishes war. As a matter of fact, busi- 
ness men are eager to make and sell 
more and to hire more men. 
Whether he “sits down” or his em- 
ployees “sit down,” the drain upon 
his resources is the same. Feeling as 
he does on this subject, the business 
man will have no part in any sit- 
down strike—W. Gipson Carey Jr., 
president, Chamber of Commerce of 


the U. S. 


Sound public relations are the meas- 
ure of business ingenuity—BERNARD 
LICHTENBERG, president, Institute of 
Public Relations, Inc. 


The steel plant is no longer notori- 
ous as a place of hire and fire. It was 
a steel company that printed, pub- 
lished and distributed the first indus- 
trial constitution in America. That 
constitution, known as “Armco Poli- 
cies,” had a great deal to do with the 
fact that Armco has not lost a pound 
of production nor the men a dollar in 
wages because of strikes in thirty-nine 
years of operation.—BENNETT CHap- 
PLE, assistant to president, American 


Rolling Mill Co. 
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Research Makes RCA 
the Symbol of the Radio Age 


Every schoolboy has heard of the 
Stone Age, the Iron Age, the Age 
of Steam. It is not unlikely that the 
schoolboy of the future will hear 
his history teacher refer to the twen- 
tieth century as ‘“The Radio Age.”’ 

Marcont’s first transatlantic mes- 
sage in 1901... the creation of the 
Radio Corporation of America in 
1919...the formation of the 
National Broadcasting Company in 
1926...the public introduction of 
television by RCA in 1939... these 
are just a few significant milestones 
which identify the age we live in 
with the swift progress of radio. 

All the public services of radio... 
in communications, in broad- 


struments for sending and receiv- 
ing sound and sight through the 
air... have grown out of the re- 
search work carried on year after 
year by radio scientists. Radio with- 
out research would be like a well 
without a spring. Each year brings 
to radio new services, new devices, 
new improvements that have origi- 
nated in the RCA Laboratories... 
the world’s largest organization de- 
voted to every phase of radio re- 
search. That is one reason why the 
three letters... RC A...are often 
called ‘*The Symbol of the Radio 
Age’... See exhibit of all RCA 
services—including Television—in 


RCA Building at New York 


casting, in the creation of in- ( fer] World’s Fair. 
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Radio Corporation of America 
Radio City, N. Y. 


NATIONAL BROADCASTING CO RADIOMARINE CORP. OF AMERICA RCA LABORATORIES 


RCA MANUFACTURING CO., IN¢ R.C.A. COMMUNICATIONS, INC RCA INSTITUTES, INC 
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LATEST CONDITIONS 











AREAS FOR SPECIAL CONSIDERATION HOW CONDITIONS ARE CHANGING 





/ Best t 
Numbers in circles locate the largest cities which have recently p 
f) B 
compared more favorably with the same time a year earlier than Comparison ued improvement Little 
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Tides of Industry 


WITH THE exception of a larger-than-seasonal drop in the automobile output 
index (for which the strike in the Briggs Manufacturing Co.’s parts plant is 
partly to blame) the industrial picture has a brighter aspect at this time. Steel 
ingot production, electric power output and freight car loadings have all turned 
up. General business conditions, as shown by the Pictograph, are holding their 
gains over last year, as the table of percentages under the map reveals. 


Automobiles Manufactured 


Thousands 
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The usual downward seasonal trend 
in automobile production has been ac- 
centuated in the latest two weeks by a 
strike in the Briggs Manufacturing 
Co.’s plant (which affected Chrysler 
Corp.’s output particularly) and by 
the short week which included Memo- 
rial Day. 


Steel Ingot Production 


Per cent. of capacity 





o 


Settlement of the coal strike and in- 
creased demand for flat rolled steel 
have sent the index of steel production 
up, countering the seasonal trend. 
Many producers are replenishing 
stocks of semi-finished steel used up 
during the strike. 


Electric Power Output 
Billions of KWH 
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Electric power output follows the 
long-term pattern by turning up sharp- 
ly in the latest week. 


Check Payments 
Outside N. Y. City 


Billicns of dollars 
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In spite of a drop in check pay- 
ments, the four-week average still 
compares favorably with 1938. 


Total Freight Cars Loaded 
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LCL, coal, ore and coke loadings 
all increased, keeping the trend line 
pointing upwards. 


Prices (Raw Materials Includes Farm Products ) 


1936 


RAW MAT, 


se oe © 


1937 





1938 
FINISHED PRODUCTS 


1939 


Weakening prices for cattle, eggs, hay, potatoes, coal and crude rubber caused 
the setback in the raw materials index. Finished products also fell. (1926—100) 














“| WONDER IF | CAN 
BORROW FROM THE 
COMPANY TO PAY FOR 
BETTY’S OPERATION?” 


W hat to do 


for employees 
worried by debts 


Employees worried by debts can’t do their 
best work. Yet almost every worker, through 
no fault of his own, at some time owes bills 
he can’t pay out of current earnings. Natu- 
rally you want to help employees faced with 
serious money problems. But your company 
may properly feel that it can’t attempt to 
finance the emergency needs of al/its workers. 
What then can you tell your men who come 
to you for loans? Where can they get the 
money they need? 


Where workers can borrow 


Banks require collateral which wage workers 
seldom own, or co-makers they can’t readily 
get. Their friends need all they make for 
their own expenses. 

To make loans to workers without bank 
credit is the job of Household Finance. At 
Household responsible families can borrow 
up to $300 on their character and earning 
ability. Repayment is made in 10 to 20 small 
monthly installments. Thus families can 
work their way out of debt without sacrifice 
of living standards. 


Thousands learn money management 


To help workers avoid unnecessary debt 
Household provides guidance in money 
management and better buymanship—shows 
them how to save on daily purchases and 
get more out of limited incomes. Household’s 
consumer publications are now used in more 
than a thousand schools and colleges. 

The coupon will bring you, without obli- 
gation, further information about Household 
service and how it can help your employees. 
Why don’t you send it now? 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION and Subsidiaries 
Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
Doctor of Family Finances” 
one of America's leading family finance organ- 
izations, with 241 branches in 153 cities 
2 eS = & ek ee a eS et ke a oF a a a a a a a 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CorRPORATION, Dept. FM-6 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me booklets about Household’s family 
money service without obligation. 





Address ..... 
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FAIRS 


For executives seeking new products— 
new profits .. . here are scoops to keep 
you ahead of your competition. Once 
again, the eyes of alert American business 
executives and merchandise managers are 
turning toward the semi-annual Leipzig 
Trade Fairs. 


The Fall Fairs of 1939 will be held in 
Leipzig, Germany, from August 27th to 
31st. In the General Merchandise Divi- 
sions, some 6,000 exhibitors from 25 
countries will display every conceivable 
line for the department store, the special- 
ized store and the gift shop. The exhibits 
include both finished and semi-finished 


goods. 


Indications are that 150,000 business men 
from 72 countries will attend these Fairs. 
Most of them will be repeating former 
visits. They know that the international 
Leipzig Trade Fairs represent the one sure 
source of new ideas and new profits. 


We invite you to write on your business 
or professional letterhead for Booklet 
No.17. Tell us the lines in which you are 
interested; let us show you exactly how 
and why you can expect to profit by a 
trip to the Fall Fairs. 


Leipzig Trade Fair, Inc., 10 East 40th Street, 
New York. 







Where Tomorrow's 
Merchandise Successes 
are on View Today 


i WRITE FOR THIS BOOK 
FOR 700 YEARS THE WORLD'S MARKET PLACE 
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IN INVENTIONS 





Flexible Engine—Two New Finishes 


News of New Products, Materials 


Choose Your Fuel 


A development in the automotive 
field that the small truck owner espe- 
cially will watch with interest is a 
flexible engine that can be operated 
with oil, gasoline or natural gas. It has 
been tested for several years in indus- 
trial installations in this country and 
has been used in trucks abroad. 

As a fuel oil engine, it overcomes 
many of the objections to the diesel 
while preserving the advantage of eco- 
nomical use of fuel as well as use of 
economical fuel. It is lighter in weight, 
operates at much lower pressures and 
involves lower maintenance costs. The 
manufacturers do not expect that the 
diesel engine will interchange, size for 
size, with this low pressure universal 
erigine. In fact, when this assembly is 
used for a compression ignition job, 
the bores will be smaller, the output 
less and the weight per horsepower 
will be about the same as the average 
diesel. 

In starting, we are told, the new en- 
gine is actually superior to a standard 
gasoline one. Because it is a low-pres- 
sure engine, it cranks as easily, using 
the same electrical equipment, size for 
size, as the gasoline engine. But be- 
cause a primer is used to spray gaso- 
line directly into the intake manifold, 
it responds at once. The oil injection 
begins as soon as the engine rotates. 

Basically, all the engines (oil, gaso- 
line or gas) in this new series are 
alike, and without any modification of 
their internal parts they can become 
oil, gasoline or natural gas engines 
simply by changing the necessary fuel 
and ignition accessories. (This uni- 
versal design, of course, reduces manu- 
facturing costs and permits the manu- 
facturer to carry a better stock and be 
prepared to install whatever fuel system 
customers want.) The changeover takes 
only twenty-five minutes. 

Primarily, the engine is designed 
for economy in operation by making it 
possible to use oil as fuel. But an oper- 
afor using oil needn’t be afraid of be- 
ing stranded on the road if fuel oil is 


not immediately available, so long as 
he carries the necessary accessories in 
his tool box. He can remove the injec- 
tion system entirely for servicing and 
continue on gasoline as long as neces- 
sary. (Incidentally, many cheap and 
widely sold tractor distillates and do- 
mestic oil burner fuels that would not 
be at all suitable for most high-speed 
compression ignition engines are said 
to make good fuels for this new en- 
gine. ) 

The engine has been designed pri- 
marily to answer the needs of the many 
thousands of operators of trucks of less 
than two-ton capacity. (1-615) 


Airplane Enamel 


Developed especially for the avia- 
tion industry is a synthetic enamel 
with many unusual properties. 

It is applied in one coat, by spray- 
ing, over unprimed dural or aluminum. 
Two obvious advantages result—light 
weight and fast handling. 

Here are some of the other advan- 
tages claimed by the manufacturers 
for this material: It is more durable 
and more adhesive than lacquer; while 
it produces a high-lustre finish, it is 
tough and elastic, with high resistance 
to vibration and skin friction; it is 
impervious to gasoline; and after a 
period of use-hardening, it is unaf- 
fected by corrosive anti-freeze com- 
pounds which attack finishes when 
leakage occurs. (2-615) 


Sew With an Iron 


Another finishing material, this time 
for fabrics and paper, offers, among 
other advantages, an easy method of 
“sewing” —with an iron! 

The finish is compounded from lime- 
stone, coke and salt, through a chem- 
ical process, and is both sunproof and 
waterproof. Dust and grease won't 
stick to treated materials, and they can 
be laundered by wiping with a wet 
sponge and mild soap solution. 

But, most unique of all, hems can be 
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made in materials so treated simply by 
folding over the material and pressing 
it with a warm iron. Decorative de- 
signs can also be applied with a warm 
iron. (3-615) 


Midget Samson 


A magnet which the makers declare 
to be “the most powerful permanent 
magnet in the world” has been devel- 
oped. Judging from its lifting power, 
this title seems well earned, for it will 
lift nearly 1,500 times its own weight. 

The one demonstrated weighed only 
1.85 grams and was about half the size 
of the eraser on the end of a pencil, 
yet it lifted a five-pound flatiron easily. 

The magnet is made of an aluminum 
alloy, heat-treated so that the magnetic 
properties are more fully developed. 
A steel sheath around the alloy pellet 
directs the magnetic flux against the 
object to be lifted and, at the same 
time, protects the magnet against de- 
magnetization when not in use. (4-615) 


Self-Regulating Battery 


For charging and maintaining stor- 
age batteries used in substations, hos- 
pitals, public buildings and other 
places for standby service, there is a 
new automatic and self-regulating elec- 
tronic battery charger. Moving parts 
are eliminated, thus assuring long life 
and practically silent operation. 

The batteries are available in three 
sizes: 4.5 amperes and 12.5 amperes 
to operate from a single-phase power 
supply, and 25 amperes to operate 
from a three-phase a-c supply. They 
are readily adjustable over a wide volt- 
age range. And this is useful in step- 
ping up the charging rate to take care 
of rush jobs. (5-615) 


Take Better Pictures 


A lightweight angle joint placed be- 
tween the camera and a tripod will 
enable miniature and candid camera 
fans to get interesting angle shots. It 
fits all popular makes of miniature and 
candid cameras and is easily attached 
to the tripod. With it, the camera can 
be set at any angle between horizontal 
and vertical. (6-615) 

—A. M. Fores 


Readers may feel free to write A. M. 
Forbes for further information about any 
of these items which may mean $ and ¢ to 
the reader or his company. When inquiring 
about a particular item, use of the key 
number at the end will be found convenient. 
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PHELPS DODGE 
COPPER PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


Specializing in the manufacture and sale of 
products made from copper mined by Phelps 
Dodge Corporation, and operating the fol- 
lowing fabricating units. 





AMERICAN COPPER PRODUCTS DIVISION 


Copper rods, wire, bus bars, stranded cables, P.D.C.P. 
hollow cables and weatherproof wire. 


BRITISH AMERICAN TUBE DIVISION 


Condenser tubes, copper and brass pipe and copper 
service tubes. 


HABIRSHAW CABLE AND WIRE DIVISION 


Paper and varnished cambric insulated power cables; 
telephone, telegraph and signal wires; oil-filled and 
pressure cables and rubber and lead covered cables. 


INCA MANUFACTURING DIVISION 


Enameled copper wire, coils and magnet wire. 


P-M-G METAL DIVISION 


Copper and copper alloy products, having special 
corrosion resistance and high physical qualities. 


General Sales Offices: 40 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Mills: 








BAYWAY, N. J. 
YONKERS, N. Y. 


FORT WAYNE, IND. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


Weare goingstraightahead’ 


WAY 


NE might conclude, from hearing people talk, 
that this country is built, that its opportunities are gone, 
its resources exploited. 

Not one word of that is true! U.G.I. believes, in its par- 
ticular field at least, that the job is far from finished. 
Opportunities are limited only by fear and _ hesitation. 

The future is bright for those who will not permit 
temporary inequities of taxation or restriction, temporary 
business nose-dives to blind their eyes to these facts: 
We live in a Jand that is under-populated, under-devel- 
oped, a land that needs look to no other land for raw 
materials or markets. We live under a system of govern- 
ment established by our forefathers on the basis of 
equality. Only in America do the masses constitute the 
major markets for luxuries as well as necessities. We live 
with people who are going places. 

U.G.I. is going straight ahead. It has an undertaking— 
as binding as a written and sealed contract—to reward its 
stockholders with reasonable earnings, its customers with 
service, its employees with jobs, the general public with 
the wide and far-flung benefits of business well-managed, 
work well done. In a country such as this, it is conserva- 
tive to be progressive. 


THE UMTED GAS IMPROVEMENT COMPANY 


Dedicated to Better Public Service Since |X¥9 
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The Book Sensation of the Year 


THE KNACK 
OF SELLING 
YOURSELF 


BY 
JAMES T. MANGAN 


Now in its third printing, — 
dynamic book is the sensation of 
the year. It deals with one of 
the most intimate of human 
problems—how we can sell our- 
selves. 


Jim Mangan, contends that no 
matter how good our abilities 
may be, if we haven’t got the 
knack of selling ourselves we 
don’t stand a chance to get ahead 
in the world. 


By example, exercises and prac- 
tices, this new book shows you 
how you can market your ability 
and brains, and get to the 
position you deserve. 





256 Pages + 5144x8'%inches + Cloth Bound 


Here are Just a Few of the Chapter Headings: 


Close Range Study of "Big Shots” Eight Ways to Sell Yourself Today 
How to Overcome Job Fear Keeping Up Old Friendships 

20 Ways to Acquire Good Memory Practices in. Making Courtesy Pay 
Make Yourself Indispensable Now Calling People by First Names 
Learning to Speak Correctly Create an Illusion of Super-Ability 
Guts—Carry a Punch and Use It! Quick Approach to Effective Writing 
How to Get People to Help You Speak Up For Yourself, Man! 
“Ignorant Nerve" Comes in Handy Richness You Are Going to Deliver 
Put Up a Front—and Make It Pay Developing a Natural Front 

Secrets of Being a Good Mixer The "Fifty Dollar’ Man Gets Ahead 
Approach—Art of Making Contacts Keeping Yourself in the Spotlight 

11 Ways to Appear Enthusiastic Stay Young the Rest of Your Life! 
Letters To Uncover World of Friends Why Wait for Dead Men's Shoes? 
The Price You Put On Your Own Head How to Get Worthwhile Connections 


This is unlike any success book you have ever read. No stories 
of how successful men got there—but actual facts and things 
you can do today, now, where you are, and with what you have, to 
forge ahead in business and private life. Acclaimed by editors 
of 152 well-known business magazines as a “must” book for 1939. 





Send for It Today! You Can Start Using It At Once! 





FORBES, Book Department, 120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me a copy of “The Knack of Selling Yourself." | will pay postman $2.50 
plus few cents postage. It is understood that | may read and use this book for 5 
days and return it for refund if it doesn't fit my needs. (C. O. D. offer good in 
U. S. only.) 


Name ... 

FM. ....- é Position 
Street 

eee ee LO 


(0 Check here if you enclose $2.50 with coupon. In that case WE pay postage 
charges. Same refund privilege applies, of course. Note: N. Y. City residents add 5c 
for Sales Tax. 














Some Gains 


Next Quarter 
(Continued from page 13) 
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thrift, frugality, saving have been 
shockingly penalized. 

After more than six years of Roose- 
velt rule, investors are frightened as 
never before to invest. Capital-raising 
has been penalized. Responsible cor- 
poration executives, entrepreneurs and 
others who formerly invited savers to 
entrust them with capital, decline to do 
so because they cannot feel justified 
in incurring avoidable risks, cannot 
feel justified in exercising the courage, 
initiative, risk-taking which flourished 
under the Old Deal and raised this 
nation to first place in industry, wealth, 
living conditions. 

After more than six years of Roose- 
velt rule, thoughtful citizens are more 
alarmed over our foreign “policy” —if 
we can be said to have any policy— 
than they have been since the Great 
War precipitated the world into pan- 
demonium. 

Uncle Sam persists in being Santa 
Claus to the rest of the world, buying 
up un-needed gold and silver at prices 
nobody else will pay. 


Not only am I inclined to believe 
that the coming quarter—barring war 
—will bring somewhat greater eco- 
nomic betterment than is forecast by 
our largest employers or our leading 
economists, but I feel absolutely con- 
fident that, sooner or later, this tre- 
mendously blessed nation is destined 
to enjoy a depth and breath of sound 
prosperity beyond all precedent. Prob- 
ably it will not come until America 
“sells ex-New Deal.” 

I am strongly of the opinion that 
this will come next year, that we will 
not have to wallow in political uncer- 
tainty and apprehension for another 
four years following 1940. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt fitted into 
1932-1933 conditions. But he has not 
proved himself capable of fitting him- 
self into today’s conditions, into to- 
morrow’s needs, in the way of political 
leadership. 





Do You Know Tuar the average an- 
nual earnings received by automobile 
factory workers are about 50% greater 
than national averages? 
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PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


The properties of the Company and its subsidiaries constitute an interconnected system, located 
entirely within the State of California and operated by a single management. For the past twenty-seven 
years operations have been subject to regulation by the California State Railroad Commission. 

The Company operates electric generating plants having an installed capacity of 1,676,902 horse- 
power and is one of the largest producers and distributors of electricity in the United States. It also 
ranks among the major distributors of natural gas in the country. On March 31, 1939, electric cus- 
tomers numbered 868,971, gas customers 615,334 and water and steam customers 11,990. 

In the year ended March 31, 1939, 70.1% of operating revenues were derived from sales of electric 
energy, 28.6% trom sales of gas, and 1.3% from minor activities. The well diversified character of the 
Company’s business tends to stabilize earnings and also to permit of economical operation. 


SUMMARY OF CONSOLIDATED INCOME AND DIVIDENDS ON CAPITAL STOCKS 





12 Months to 
Mar. 31, 1939 


12 Months to 
Mar. 31, 1938 





Gross Revenue, including Miscellaneous Income _ - - - - $ 102,542,587 $101,086, 100 
Operating Expenses, Taxes (except Federal income taxes) and Provision for 

Depreciation, Insurance, Casualties, Uncollectible Accounts and Pensions 62,083,756 60,49 1,040 

Gross Income - - $ 40,458,831 $ 40,595,060 

Bond and Other Interest, Discount and Other Income Deductions - - 12,238,232 12,217,497 

Net Income before Provision for Federal Income Tax - : $ 28,220,599 $ 28,377,563 

Provision for Federal Income Tax - - - - - - 4,464,396 3,620,809 

Net Income to Surplus - - - - : $ 23,756,203 $ 24,756,754 

Dividends of Subsidiaries on Capital Stocks held by Public, etc. - - - 142,654 247,149 


Remainder—Applicable to Pacific Gas and Electric Company - 


$ 23,613,549 














$ 24,509,605 


Dividends on Preferred Stock - - - - - 7,758,827 7,708,491 
Remainder—Applicable to Common Stock - : - . $ 15,854,722 $ 16,801,114 
Number of Full Shares of Common Stock outstanding at end of period 6,261,270 6,261,270 
Earned per Share of Common Stock - : : - : - $2.53 $2.68 
RECORD OF RECENT GROWTH 
Gross Sales of Sales of 
Year Ended Operating Electricity Gas Number of 
Dec. 31 Revenue K.W.H. Cubic Feet Stockholders 
]931_ - $ 87,630,661 3,351,310,000 29,431,022,000 84,705 
1932 - 85,058,617 2,932,003,000 34,594,302,000 95,483 
1933 - 84,596,084 2,940,605 ,000 39,802,857,000 96,824 
1934 - 87,555,480 3,269,116,000 41,074,683,000 96,225 
1935 - 92,084,934 3,303,312,000 48,086,774,000 92,670 
1936 - 95,333,336 3,696,378,000 53,439,510,000 90,263 
1937 - 100,443,116 3,935,803,000 59,531,331,000 92,704 
1938 - 101,424,595 3,906,866,000 62,477,013,000 95,985 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 





James B. Biack, San Francisco 
ALLEN L. CuIcKERING, San Francisco 
Joun P. Cocuian, San Francisco 

W. W. Crocker, San Francisco 

P. M. Downine, San Francisco 


James F. Focarty, New York Joun D. McKee, San Francisco 
D. H. Foore, San Francisco C. O. G. MILLER, San Francisco 
Hersert C, FREEMAN, New York Henry D. Nicuo ts, San Francisco 
Norman B. Livermore, San Francisco Sicas H. Parmer, San Francisco 
Cuas. K. McIntrosn, San Francisco A. Emory Wisuon, San Francisco 


Copies of Annual Report may be obtained on application to D. H. Foote, Vice-President and Secretary-Treasurer, 
245 Market Street, San Francisco, Caltfornia 
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VER since the Columbian Ex- 
position at Chicago in 1893, 
electricity has been one of the most 
important elements in the building 
of World’s Fairs. 
The New York World’s Fair is an 
outstanding example. At night it’s 
a fairyland of color. Electricity is 
used everywhere, from the lighting 
of the Marine Gardens to the top 
of the 700-foot Trylon. 
The World’s Fair is dramatic evi- 
dence that electricity is a vital 
force in present day living. To 
New York State low-cost electri- 
city has helped attract 291 of the 
340 different kinds of United 
States industry. Add cheap electri- 
city to the other New York State 
advantages ... skilled labor, near- 
by markets, unexcelled transporta- 
tion... and you have an ideal plant 
location. If you want to know more 
about this State as a possible plant 
site, write Niagara Hudson Power 
Corporation, 15 Broad Street, New 
York City. 





NIAGARA & 
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When you visit the New York World’s 
Fair see the Electric Utilities Ex- 
hibits. ..““Forward March of Amer- 
ica’ and the “Electrified Farm’’... 
and the Gas Industries Exhibit. . 
“The Court of Flame.” 
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What Every Taxpayer 
Should Know 


What are your Federal Tax problems, business or personal? FRANK H. SHEVIT, 


consultant on Federal taxes, will give you his answers, in this column or by mail 


? 


without charge. Address him at Forbes Magazine, 120 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Enclose self-addressed envelope. 


Losses 


Generally, a loss is deductible in the 
year in which it is actually sustained, 
even though not discovered until a 
later year. However, under certain cir- 
cumstances a loss may be deducted in 
a later year. 

For example: A taxpayer’s cashier 
embezzled rents which he had collected 
for his clients. The Court held that the 
loss was sustained, not in the year 
when the embezzlements occurred, but 
in a later year when the taxpayer bor- 
rowed money to repay the loss. The 
Court said: 

‘A liability was created as each em- 
bezzlement occurred. That was not, 
however, a loss, and such might never 
have been enforced against the tax- 
payer. The moneys embezzled by the 
cashier were not the moneys of the tax- 
payer. They were trust funds, and be- 
longed to his clients. None of his prop- 
erty was taken. He had the same as- 
sets after each embezzlement as he had 
before. His assets were not depleted, 
and he was out nothing, until he was 
called upon to make good the defalca- 
tions of his cashier.” 

Thus, the exception is that where 
there is a theft of property belonging 
to another than the taxpayer, the loss 
is incurred in the year when the lia- 
bility is met, not when the theft occurs. 


Tax Holiday 


In Long Island, New York, commu- 
nities are anticipating benefits from 
bills now before Governor Lehman of 
New York for action granting a three- 
year tax holiday on new construction 
which replaces houses wrecked in last 
year’s hurricane. The bills, designed to 
encourage rebuilding of stricken areas, 
would allow tax exemptions up to the 
full amount of replacement costs, but 
no exemption would exceed the amount 
of the previous assessment. This should 
stimulate a great deal of building, ad- 


ditional payrolls and employment, and 
assist the local dealers in disposing of 
inventories which have been on the 
shelves for a long time. 


Taxpayers’ Forum 


I am a school teacher and own a 
house which I rent out. Recently I had 
to replace certain broken tile on the 
roof with tin covering. Am I correct in 
deducting this item of expense?— 


H.R.M. 


Yes, you are correct. 


Our tenants required the alteration 
of partitions to suit their business pur- 
poses. Is the cost therefor deductible? 
—J.G. 

Sorry, the cost is not deductible. It 
is a capital expenditure. 


Are repairs to my house, where I 
lived, although I listed it for rent or 
sale and occasionally rented it during 
the Summer months when my family 
was away, deductible? —E.C. 


No, the cost of the repairs is not de- 
ductible on your income-tax return. 


Is the amount paid by me, as a les- 
see, in an unsuccessful attempt to ob- 
tain leases on property adjacent to that 
already leased, deductible? —C.G. 

Yes, you may deduct the amount 
paid. 


If a corporation reimburses officers 
and employees for traveling expenses 
in connection with the corporation’s 
business, is it entitled to deduct such 
expenses ?—W.N. 

Yes, the corporation is entitled to 
deduct such expenses. 


I am engaged in the automobile 


business and have agencies in various J 


cities. Am I entitled to deduct travel- 
ing and entertaining expenses?— 
J.L.M. 

Yes, you may deduct these expenses 
on your return. 
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Taxes Threaten 


Rates 
(Continued from page 19) 











and what they have done, dramatically 
demonstrates what measure they place 
on the value of electric service as com- 
pared with other services and com- 
modities. 

Throughout this period, the farms 
and homes of the United States have 
steadily increased their use of elec- 
tricity, while at the same time they 
have been seriously curtailing their 
purchases of other goods and their 
expenditures on other services and 
conveniences. 

Since 1929, the average consumption 
of electricity in the homes of this 
country has risen steadily. Where this 
average, in 1929, was 499 kilowatt 
hours, it had risen to 597 kilowatt 
hours at the bottom of the depression 
in 1932 and is now over 840 kilowatt 
hours. 

Concurrently, the homes of the 
country have spent billions of dollars 
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on electric appliances. Since 1926 and 
through 1937, they bought 36,000,000 
flatirons, 11,500,000 vacuum cleaners, 
12,000,000 electric washing machines, 
51,000,000 radio sets, 2,000,000 elec- 
tric ranges, 13,000,000 electric re- 
frigerators, 20,000,000 electric clocks 
and approximately 500,000 electric 
water heaters. Much the greater num- 
ber of these appliances has been 
bought since 1929. 

Clearly, the people of the United 
States have made up their minds that 
electricity is too valuable to them and 
too inexpensive to curtail their ex- 
penditures in that direction. 

Never has there been a better test 
of the value of any service and of what 
the public thinks of its price than we 
have had in the electric utility field 
during the depression. 


Do You Know That— 


For every mile of railroad in the 
U. S. there is an average of 542 in- 
habitants. 


The capital investment per worker 
in all manufacturing industry was only 


$1,900 in 1899, $3,200 in 1914, and 


$7,600 in 1935. In many industries the 
investment is much higher—steel, $11,- 
500; railroad, $26,000; electric utility, 
$47,000. 


Earnings of workers from 40 to 65 
ranged from $1,086 to $1,199 in 
1937; workers between the ages of 15 
to 40 averaged from $263 to $1,134. 
(Social Security Board) 


Women working in the U. S. dur- 
ing 1937 on industrial and commercial 
jobs covered by the old-age insurance 
provisions of the Social Security Act 
received an annual average wage of 
$525, compared with $1,027 for men. 


The U. S. owns 95% of all the bath- 


tubs in the world. 


The film exposed in five seconds in 
a modern high-speed camera, for tak- 
ing slow-motion pictures, occupies the 
screen for more than ten minutes. 


Every person in the U. S. uses on 
the average about 81% barrels of petro- 
leum products a year, more than 
double the per capita consumption in 
Canada, the second-ranking country. 
(Petroleum Advisers, Inc.) 





POWER FOR THE FARM .... €/ecrrically! 


ILLIONS of visitors to the New York World's 

Fair will see the model electrified farm erected 
by the electric utilities. This exhibit typifies the 
work that has been done by the electrical industry 
to bring electricity to the farms. 


To visit all the 140,250 rural customers served 








PRINCIPAL AFFILIATES 


APPALACHIAN ELECTRIC POWER COMPANY 


ATLANTIC CITY ELECTRIC COMPANY 


INDIANA & MICHIGAN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


INDIANA GENERAL SERVICE COMPANY 


KENTUCKY AND WEST VIRGINIA POWER COMPANY, INC. 


KINGSPORT UTILITIES, INCORPORATED 
THE OHIO POWER COMPANY 
THE SCRANTON ELECTRIC COMPANY 
WHEELING ELECTRIC COMPANY 


by the affiliated companies in the American Gas. 
and Electric system would make it necessary to 
traverse the 15,659 miles of distribution lines that 
we have constructed. For many years the line crews. 
of the affiliated companies have been busily en- 
gaged in extending service to these rural customers.. 
Rural folks receive a service equal to that enjoyed 
by city dwellers. The rates are the same as those 
paid by customers in the largest communities. The 
only difference is that the farmer agrees to take a 
minimum amount of electricity. Our city customers 
will commend this policy of low rates for farmers, 
realizing that an efficient, prosperous countryside 
is the surest guarantee of busy industry and pros- 
perity in the cities. 


AMERICAN GAS AND ELECTRIC 
SERVICE CORPORATION 
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Any STOCKS 
a BUY NOW? 


—Write for condensed summary 
of stock market outlook. Ask for 
complimentary copy—no charge, 
no obligation. 











° 
»-—--Immediate-—-, 
| Babson’s Reports | 
{ Div. 96-1M Babson Park, Mass. | 
' Send — gratis — condensed summary ‘ 
' of stock market outlook. ' 
: Name 
7 Address t 
| } 
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UNITED CARBON COMPANY 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


A quarterly dividend of 75 cents per share 
has been declared on the Common Stock of said 
Company, payable July 1, 1939 to stockholders 
of record at 3 P.M. June 15, 1939. 

C. H. McHENRY, Secretary. 








Stock Market Profits 


by R. W. Schabacker 
Author of “Stock Market Theory and Practice” 


Ideal for Beginners — Endorsed 
by Seasoned Wall Street Traders 


The Stock Market is no place for 
Amateurs. It is an intricate, compli- 
cated trading place where inexperience 
and ignorance pay a heavy penalty, 
where knowledge and experience reap 
handsome profits. Schabacker’s book 
brings you a Plan for Profits: 


Tells you how to do your own forecasting, how 
to predict major business swings, how to make 
money out of market trading, where to get re- 
liable stock information, how to compute price- 
earning ratios, how to make money in a bear 
market, and places at your fingertips the answers 
to hundreds of questions on market technique. 

One reader writes: “After examining a large 
number of books, I find yours the most construc- 
tive and valuable.” 


342 Pages—11 Charts—12 Common Sense 
Chapters on Profitable Market 
Techniques 


Published originally in 1934, it is still the most 
authoritative book of its kind. We could take 
a full page to tell you about it and only scratch 
the surface. You have to see and read the book 
to realize its value. So sure are we that you'll 
agree with the other thousands who are using this 
beok, that we make this ofter: Examine the book 
for 5 days at special cash price of $4; if it doesn’t 
come up to every expectation, return it and we'll 
refund your money. 


— —-—-—-— Mail Coupon Today———-— — 


B. C. Forbes Publishing Co., P-6-15 
120 Fifth Avenue, N. Y., N. Y. 
Enclosed is $4. Please send me a copy of 


“Stock Market Profits,” by R. W. Schabacker. 
(On N. Y. C. orders add 8c. for Sales Tax.) 
NE - esc UCeShee shh edewhbhb ele ysa>esean eres beebeae 
Lose sesethuseuntekesebbokknseeocankebewoeues 
i. caavenbissndebesebuseseeness Se 
SSS cs ekbesbhbewiewan Firm 
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tock Market Outlook 


JAMES G. DONLEY 


ACCUMULATION of stocks for a long 
pull is still indicated, according to the 
writer's reading of the trend of events 
and the outlook for industry and the 
markets. 

The pendulum of public opinion, 
and hence of political action, is slowly 
but surely beginning its swing in a di- 
rection opposite to that taken in 1933. 
Futile attempts, at great cost in lost 
opportunities and wasted money, have 
proved to the majority of Americans 
that government cannot create pros- 
perity, that huge government spending 
is a harmful diversion of capital and 
credit from channels productive of 
wealth, and that only a healthy system 
of free enterprise can put the nation 
back on the road to progress. 

Of greatest significance from the 
market viewpoint is the prospect of a 
tax revision program which will stimu- 
late the re-employment of “venture” 
capital, for that has always been the 
way to the sort of steady growth in 
our industrial system which has pro- 
vided jobs for an increasing number 
of workers as the population has ex- 
panded. Sooner or later the need to get 
equity capital back to work will force 
recognition of the fact that broad and 
active stock markets—in other words, 
flourishing speculation which will re- 
store our stock exchanges to a size 
more commensurate with the country’s 
wealth and resources, after several 
years of shrinking to peanut-stand pro- 
portions—are a prerequisite to broad- 
scale risk-taking by capital. 


The natural relationship, thrown out 
of gear by over-enthusiastic reformers, 
is two-sided. Broad and active stock 
markets, offering elbow room _ for 
large aggregations of capital to “turn 
around,” tempt the makers of “risk” 
investments to take the chances in- 
volved; and the knowledge that capital 
is active in important undertakings 
draws into the security markets the 
nationwide speculative following which 
is necessary for the process of sifting, 
appraising and maintaining values. 

Meanwhile, moderate business re- 
covery is in the making. Consumer 
lines may take the lead in the early 
stages, with a later pick-up in basic 
industries. Our capital goods inventory 
is below standard as to quality and 
has woefully failed in recent years to 
keep pace with the population growth. 

Summing up from the near-term 
viewpoint: The Dow-Jones industrial 
average made a “high” on May 31 at 
the lower limits of our suggested 139. 
140 level, but up to this writing (June 
8) has not “closed” at 139 or better. 
Sufficient stock has come out to check 
the upswing, and I would now expect 
a return to 130-134 before the mild 
downtrend is reversed. 

Broadly viewed, the market is idling 
in an area of accumulation. 


Advance release by air mail, or a tele 
graphic summary of this regular ar- 
ticle, will be sent to interested reader: 
on the day of its writing. Rates on re 
quest. 
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Washington Key to Outlook 


JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


THE PRESIDENT of the United States 
recently stated, “You cannot expect 
this Administration to alter the prin- 
ciples and objectives for which we 
have struggled in the last six years.” Is 
it any wonder that despondency exists 
in the minds of investors, employers, 
jobholders in private industry, and 
taxpayers? 

As a result of six years of the New 
Deal, we still have as many unem- 
ployed as in March, 1933; commodity 
prices are low; our cheap money con- 
ditions are wholly without precedent in 
any country since banking was in- 
vented, which demonstrates the paral- 
ysis that has overtaken enterprise in 
this country. 

Thrifty citizens have seen interest 
rates on their savings dwindle to al- 
most nothing, not to mention the ef- 
fect on the income of charitable insti- 
tutions existing on endowment funds. 
America’s dwindling “rich men” is 
shown by the comparison between 
1929 and 1937, during which period 
those in the over-$100,000 bracket de- 
clined from 14,816 to 4,124, and the 
net income after Federal income tax 
dropped from $334 billions to $425 


millions. 
LITTLE LEFT FOR INVESTMENT 


These figures of the income left to 
this wealthy group after the payment 
of Federal tax are enormously impor- 
tant. In 1929, those rich persons had 
a vast capacity for investment—and 
they had a preponderant preference 
for investment in equities; now, such 
capacity to invest out of income has 
been reduced almost to the vanishing 
point. 

It is hard to avoid the conclusion 
that the shrinkage of the supply of 
equity (or risk) capital is intimately 
associated with the simultaneous de- 
velopment of the phenomenon of 
chronic (as contrasted with cyclical) 
unemployment. 

It is plain that instead of “sharing 
wealth,” we all will be “sharing pov- 
erty” if New Deal laws and regulations 
are long continued. 





Idle capital exists today not because 
its owners enjoy going “on strike,” 
but because of the strait-jacket New 
Deal taxes, laws, and regulations made 
by government bureaus—bureaus run 
by men not elected to public office. It 
seems strange that the American tax- 
payers have not yet banded together 
and made a vigorous protest in Wash- 
ington. Everyone is represented there 
except the employer and the man who 
foots the bill. “Taxation without repre- 
sentation” is still tyranny. 

And now, to strike revenge at idle 
capital which the Government claims 
has gone “on strike,” it is proposed to 
inaugurate capital credit banks, banks 
for making loans to “little business 
men.” Citizens and Congress should 
strongly oppose this maneuver. 


“CONSUMER” STOCKS PREFERRED 


It is heartening to note that plans 
are being made by followers of Vice- 
President Garner to nominate him. 
This may checkmate Mr. Roosevelt’s 
ambitions. 

I feel uncertain about the outlook 
until there are indications that Mr. 
Roosevelt will not be the next Presi- 
dent. 

The heavy industries continue in the 
doldrums; earnings are best in the so- 
called “consumer” lines. Should the 
Government continue its huge spend- 
ing policy, as it announces, and should 
credit be recklessly lavished through 
the proposed Government banks, the 
consumer stocks should be in a better 
position than the average. Among 
stocks in this class are: 


Lerner Stores 

W. T. Grant 

Chicago Mail Order 

Federated Depart- 
ment Stores 


Safeway Stores 
Kroger Grocery 
National Biscuit 
Beatrice Creamery 
Bayuk Cigars 


Sears-Roebuck Spiegel 
Montgomery Ward Armour $6 pref. 
Neisner Brothers Pepperell 


—June 8, 1939. 


Advance release by air mail of this 
regular article will be sent to interested 
readers on the day of its writing. Rates 
on request. 





STEAMSHIP TICKETS 
CRUISE BOOKINGS 
AIR TICKETS 


All Lines « At No Extra Cost 


Up-to-date information on 
rates, schedules, hotels for 


all parts of the world. Call, 
write or phone... 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 


America’s Foremost Travel Organization 


65 Broadway, New York 
or 
Any American Express Office 


American Express Travelers Cheques 
Always Protect Your Travel Funds 











BENEFICIAL INDUSTRIAL 
LOAN CORPORATION 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Dividends have been declared by 
the Board of Directors, as follows: 

PRIOR PREFERENCE STOCK 
$2.50 Dividend Series of 1938 
62!/5¢ per share 


COMMON STOCK 
45¢ per share 








Both dividends are payable June 
30, 1939 to stockholders of record 
at close of business June 15, 1939. 


























E. A. BAILEY 
June 1, 1939 Treasurer 
(OMMERCIAL Jevesinent Rist 


CORPORATION 


Convertible Preference Stock, 
$4.25 Series of 1935, Dividend 


A regular quarterly dividend of $1.06% on the 
Convertible Preference Stock, $4.25 Series of 
1935, of COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT 
TRUST CORPORATION has been declared 
payable July 1, 1939, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on June 10, 
1939. The transfer books will not close. Checks 
will be mailed 


Common Stock—Regular Dividend 


A regular quarterly dividend of $1.00 per share 
in cash has been declared on the Common Stock 
of COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT TRUST 
CORPORATION, payable July 1, 1939, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
June 10, 1939. The transfer books will not close. 
Checks will be mailed. 

JOHN I. SNYDER, Treasurer. 


May 25, 1939. 


—G- 





























The value of Forbes Magazine 
to the advertiser is based upon 
its essential value to the reader. 
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“THE 213 DIVIDEND LEADERS 
OF THE PAST TEN YEARS" 


HE FINANCIAL WORLD will send you a copy of this 

much-talked-of dividend study if you mail your trial sub- 
scription before August Ist. The tabulation gives a list of 213 
common stocks that paid dividends each year from 1929 to 1938 
inclusive. It shows the highest and lowest annual dividend paid 
by each company during the ten years, and in which years. 


Don't Miss Our Dividend Forecast Issues 


The first article in this series will contain a list of the com- 
panies which our editors regard as likely to increase their 
dividends; the second will cover companies that are likely to 
maintain their present dividends, and the third will be made up 
of companies whose future dividends are more uncertain. 


Thousands of successful investors consider THE FINANCIAL 
WORLD indispensable because it keeps them thoroughly in- 
formed for so little. We can save you both time and money. 
THE FINANCIAL WORLD is unsurpassed for the amount 
of absolutely essential security data it gives to the busy investor, 
presented in condensed form. Our well-trained editors interpret 
this material and translate their deductions into definite, un- 
biased advice. 


Get the Facts That Count Most 


Every issue of THE FINANCIAL WORLD contains twelve of our 
famous “Stock Factographs,” a “Complete Investment Service” section, 
twenty timely items under “News and Opinions on Listed Stocks,” special 
articles of exceptional value to investors, besides other features that help 
the investor to solve his investment problems cheaply and quickly. 


Our large percentage of renewals and the many voluntary appreciative testi- 
monials from subscribers is the best proof of reader satisfaction. We have space 
for only one typical letter: “It is a real pleasure to renew my subscription to 
your valuable paper. I have subscribed for services that cost much more than 
a FINANCIAL WORLD subscription costs, but find I like THE 
FNANCIAL WORLD better because I feel it is conservative, yet thorough, 
and is always abreast of the trends.” W. J. Heaps, c/o The Northway, Balti- 
more, Maryland. 


Mail Your Trial Subscription Today 


If you are familiar with the countless ways our Threefold Investment 
Service is helping investors solve their problems, send $10 at once for a 
year’s subscription. However, if you first wish to get acquainted, return 
this “ad” and $1 for our next four magazines, the latest issue of our stock 
ratings and data book covering 1600 stocks and a copy of “The Leading 
Dividend Payers Of The Last 10 Years.” Better still, return “ad” and $5 
for a six months’ subscription including the valuable Personal Advice 
Privilege by letter as per our rules. 


FINANCIAL 
WORLD 


AMERICA'S 36-YEAR-OLD INVESTMENT WEEKLY 


21 F.B. West Street New York, N. Y. 
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Congratulations nis 
Henry Ford 2d, son of Edsel B, - 


Ford, has been elected a director off ’ 
the Ford Motor Co. me 

Henry J. Hartley has been electedf* we b 
president and a director of the Certain.J >” 
teed Products Corp. they 

Frank D. Layton, president of the ne 
National Fire Insurance Co., has been J. 7 
elected president of the National "a 
Board of Fire Underwriters. e be 

Charles W. Kellogg (59) becomes Fuel / 


first paid president of the Edison Elec. Ges 
tric Institute. — 
o. 


Since graduating 
from M. I. T., in 
1903, Mr. Kel. 
logg has devoted Ne 
his entire busi-§- 
ness career — a)°U 
distinguished one §"224 
—to the public owin 
utility industry, frite 
Ward H. Bar. °°P!¢ 
nett has been appointed director off poy 
commercial car sales for the Plymouth f\inut 
Division of Chrysler Corp. cause 
Don U. Bathrick has been appointed JW! 
general salesmanager of the Pontiac pis 
Division of the General Motors Corp. ges 
Guido G. Behn, for twenty years Bland, | 
chief engineer of the Hudson Motor§ Nev 
Car Co., has been elected a director. facts 
Herbert H. Rogge has been named f"!"* 
manager o1 the agency sales depart- whet 
ment of the Westinghouse Electric & Ij, w 
Manufacturing Co. York, 
Edwin J. Schwanhausser has been § Mac 
elected a vice-president of Worthing. fo L” 
ton Pump & Machinery Corp. wad 
Francis S. Baer has been elected a = 
director of Union Oil Co. of Cali- Baitute 
fornia. AIR 
Egbert White and John C. Cornelius fies 2 
have been elected directors of Batten, f°" 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn. ong 
W. M. Packer has been appointed ken 
vice-president in charge of distribution al 
of the Packard Motor Car Co. portar 
James E. Fullam, A. H. Griswold PMich. 
and Henry M. Pease, vice-presidents § D! 
of International Telephone & Telegraph = 
Corp., have been elected directors. cow 
J. C. Rovensky, vice-president of the and 
Chase National Bank, New York, has §Cher 
been elected a director of Patino Mines 
& Enterprises Consolidated. Sa 
Walter Geist has been elected a vice- “ay 
president of the Allis-Chalmers Manu- Bees 
facturing Co. ion, 
Joseph E. Hughes, president of the § ° 
Washington Irving Trust Co., Tarry- A 
town, N. Y., has been elected president = 
of the New York State Bankers Asso- Meech 


ate} 





C. W. Kettoce 



































iation. W. Randolph Burgess, vice- 
1B hairman of the National City Bank of 


ew York, was elected vice-president. 


r of N. A. Williams and Otto Jabelmann 
cted PV been elected vice-presidents of the 
baie Inion Pacific Railroad. H. W.- Clark, 


‘frice-president and general counsel, has 

the poeen elected a director. 

oe: J. N. Forker, a vice-president of 

Koppers Co., has been appointed to 
e board of trustees of Eastern Gas & 
Fuel Associates. 

Flee. | Ceorge A. Eastwood has been elected 

executive vice-president of Armour 

. Bi Co. 


onal 


otedt New Business Ideas 


wet : You will find new ideas in business 
1 one f™anagement and equipment in the fol- 
iblic owing new booklets and catalogs. 


stry,{Vrite to the companies listed for free 
Bar. §coPies. 


r of Down-To-EartH Facts ON AN UP-TO-THE- 
outh JMinute Inpustry. Particularly timely be- 
cause of the airplane industry’s spectacular 
inted pis and spectacular prospects is this 





illustrated brochure on the vital part which 
; turret lathes are playing in its manufactur- 
/OTP. Bing processes. Warner & Swasey Co., Cleve- 
rears Bland, Ohio. 


[otor — New Patus to Prorits. Up-to-the-minute 
yr. facts on another fast-growing industry: A 
business man’s guide to plastics, which an- 
swers such questions as “What are plastics? 
: What can they do? What types can be used 
ic & Bor what purposes?” Bakelite Corp., New 
York, N. Y. 

been — MacHINERY AND THE AMERICAN STANDARD 
ing. fF Livinc. Popularly written, but authorita- 
tive and factual, study of how and why the 
machine has made possible what we call the 
ed 8 American standard of living. Machinery In- 
Cali- Baitute, Chicago, II. 

Ain ConpITIONING FoR Comrort. Who 
elius Buses air conditioning and why, plus descrip- 
tten, Pons of one line of air-conditioning equip- 
ment. The Trane Co., La Crosse, Wis. 

K. Z. S. Store Fronts. Data on a new 
type of porcelain-enamel panel for store- 
tront facing which is claimed to have im- 
portant advantages. The Kawneer Co., Niles, 
wold Bich. 


ntiac 


med 
part- 





inted 
ition 












Jents & Directory or Association Mempers. For 
raph hose who need chemical advice or service: 
| Listing of consultants on chemical matters, 
Se ogether with their experience, qualifications 
f the fend specialties. Association of Consulting 
has hemists & Chemical Engineers, New York, 


[ines 
Concrete For INDUSTRIAL BUILDINGS AND 
JARAGES. In a wealth of detail, how to 
lan and build industrial buildings and gar- 
[anu- Bezes of concrete. Portland Cement Associa- 
ion, Chicago, III. 
f the f CATERPILLAR CraFTsMANSHIP. The meth- 
arry: ids which one big company uses to build 
: dent quality and precision into its products, and 
OW precision is tested and checked during 
Asso- Bleach stage of the manufacturing process. 
aterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Ill. 
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285,000 
DEATH CLAIMS 
PAID 





That's a normal year's total for our 
company. Some day your family may 
need life insurance dollars. 


Let us help you 
plan ahead now. 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, N. J. 

















IT’S suse AN IDEA 
BUT-WE THINK A GOOD ONE 





Mew YWorhe accommodations 


will be at a premium. Why not 
take a suite for the summer at 
the Sherry Netherland, on the 
direct route to the FAIR and 
convenient to all business and 
social New York. 

Handsomely decorated suites 
at surprisingly moderate rates 
for a day, a week, a month or 
all summer. 
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A splendid resort hotel for 
all the family—located on 
a 200-acre pine wooded 
crest overlooking Franconia 
Notch — loveliest view in 
New England. 


A COMPLETE 
SUMMER ESTATE 


Every facility for complete 
summer vacations — sports, 
social program, excellent 
cuisine and service. Bracing 
mountain air brings relief 
from hay fever. Restricted 
clientele assures congenial 
companions for balmy days 
and cool mountain nights. 





PRIVATE GOLF COURSE 
RIDING STABLES: TENNIS 
STOCKED TROUT POND:-:- 
SWIMMING-CANOEING‘ETC 
SEASON: 
JULY 1, to OCT. 

Write for Booklet, or reservations to 


NORMAN PANCOAST, Pres. and Mgr. 














EXECUTIVES! 


Do you know of any responsible, 
ambitious salesman who is in a 
position to add to his income by 
following up recent expirations 
and selling or servicing FORBES 
to new subscribers? 


To such individuals we offer live 
leads, recent expirations and lib- 
eral commissions and bonus. 


Your cooperation in putting us in 
touch with worthy candidates in 
industrial communities where we 
do not already have a representa- 
tive will be greatly appreciated. 


Simply refer them to Circulation Manager 


FORBES, 120 Fifth Ave., New York 








Justall 


Onliwon Towels 
and Tissue 


ECONOMY WASHROOM $ SERVICE 
© 


Write A. P.W. Service, Albany, N.Y 
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Enough for 3,500,000 New Homes 


FEW TAXPAYERS realize the steady ex- 
pansion of Federal activities in relief 
and public assistance during the last 
six years, as disclosed in the latest 
summaries presented by WPA before 
the House Appropriations Committee. 

We read in the newspapers that 
2,000,000 to 3,000,000 are employed 
on WPA projects, often without real- 
izing that more than 5,000,000 addi- 
tional public-assistance cases are re- 
ceiving direct financial aid from vari- 
ous other Federal agencies, exclusive 
of some 3,500,000 crop-control pay- 
ments every quarter by the Department 
of Agriculture. 

The official figures show that re- 
cipients of Federally sponsored public 
assistance almost doubled between 
1933 and January 1939, increasing in 
six years from 4,560,000 cases to 
8,309,778, again exclusive of all AAA 
beneficiaries. 

Here is the distribution of the assis- 
tance rolls as of January 1, 1939, the 
latest complete tabulation from all the 
scattered relief agencies: 


Agency Cases 
ig re 2,928,459 
Old-age pensions .............. 1,792,098 
i iE one sen kskehowrnke 1,762,261 
NYA student aid.............. 368,735 
PWA Federal construction, etc... 351,337 
EO ia snig sna eke ini 301,443 
Dependent children ............ 287,403 
PP RNEED conc esi scab knees ewe 237,447 
Farm Security grants........... 126,026 
Departmental WPA............ 87,649 
ee ner oe 66,920 

Co \ a err 8,309,778 


Total expenditures for direct relief 
and all other forms of public assistance 
during the calendar years 1933-38, in- 
clusive, were $17.5 billions, with $12.6 
billions contributed by the Federal and 
$4.9 billions by the state and local 
governments. 

If we reduce this total to comprehen- 
sible terms, we find it equal to 3,500,- 
000 new homes at $5,000 each. 

Nor have assistance outlays to the 
needy diminished with recovery, as 
might be expected. In 1938, for ex- 


ample, when the Federal Reserve 


Board’s industrial production index 
averaged 86 for the year (1923-25= 
100), public-assistance expenditures 
ran exactly three times the total for 
1933, when the index averaged 76. 

The following table indicates total 
expenditures for public assistance, 
Federal, state, and local, for each year, 
together with the annual average index 
of industrial production as reported by 
the Federal Reserve Board: 


FRB 
Year Total Index 
NE a i oe 8 $1,308,903,000 76 
ee 2,663,223,000 79 
eee 2,731,410,000 90 
| ae 3,583,798,000 105 
Re rT 3,238,175,000 110 
A 3,987,063,000 86 


Fabulous though these figures may 
appear, they fall far short of the total 
of government subsidies to various 
citizen groups. 

Besides the 3,500,000 farm families 
receiving direct doles under the crop- 
control schemes, there are 980,678 war 
veterans and dependents receiving 
monthly pensions, retirement pay or 
hospitalization benefits; plus 56,130 
retired Federal employees receiving 
Civil Service annuities. 

These groups add roundly 4,500,000 
beneficiaries to the 8,300,000 listed in 
the relief-and-assistance table above. 
Thus, approximately 12,800,000 citi- 
zens are being supported in some de 
gree by government, over and above 
the direct payrolls of the Federal, state 
and local units. 

Somewhere along the line the tax- 
payer eventually will awaken to his 
real interest in this spending picture 
Likewise, the business man who find 
taxes today the greatest single burden 
upon recovery and normal expansion. 

When this national awakening comes 
the United States will experience 3 
breath-taking political upheaval at the 
polls, and spendthrift demagogues wil 
take to the political woods in terror. 

Recent soundings of public opinioD 
indicate clearly that just such a ta 
revolt is smoldering in the states. 

—LAWRENCE SULLIVAN’ 
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An electrical view 


of our 


Ba (/oyu (ee) ae Reyer) 


@ It now costs the average American house- 
hold only $1.77 to light its house or apart- 
ment by electricity for a month (using 40 


kilowatt hours). 


If this home had to use 


candles, it would have to pay $346.65 a 
month for an equivalent amount of light... 
would have to burn 5,778 candles, totaling 
over a half tonin weight. 


‘346° 


OR less than a dollar a week the average 
American city home is lighted by elec- 
tricity and vacuum-cleaned; its food is re- 
frigerated and it is supplied with ice; its 
radio is operated, its toast and coffee are 
made and its electric fan is run in summer. 


A single dollar buys all this service. No 
other dollar io the family budget buys 
nearly so much. 


What has made it possible for this country 
to enjoy cheap and efficient electric service? 


The answer is private enterprise. It re- 
wards individual initiative. It encourages 
inventive genius and efficient operation. It 
induces investors to supply capital. 


Operating as private enterprises, our pub- 
lic utilities for half a century have given 
American homes and industries progres- 
sively more for their money. To continue to 
reduce rates and expand their service, the 
utilities constantly need to obtain new 
capital from investors. 
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@ In the territories served by the Commonwealth & 
Southern system (in the North and in the Soutir) the 
average householder pays 25% less for electricity 
than is paid by the average American home. 

@ Because of these low rates, the average home in 
the territories served by the Commonwealth & 
Southern system now uses a third more electric 
current than the average American home. 











UNEMPLOYMENT — I: has been. esti- 
mated that starting now the utilities could 
spend, within a five year period, five billion 
dollars additional for new equipment... if 
the money could be obtained from investors. 
This, alone, would give new, steady jobs 
at good wages to approximately 400,000 
workers, principally in our heavy industries 
where sustained recovery must be started. 
There are about three million people on 
“work relief”... another million and a half 
on “general relief” ...in addition, over six 
million are also looking for steady jobs. Ob- 
viously any barriers holding back renewed 
activity by utilities, or any other American 
industry, should be quickly removed. 
Investors would supply this money, 
and more, if the Government would define 
by agreement the specific areas where it in- 
tends to force the sale of private utilities by 
subsidized competition. Then, investors 
will be able to judge which utility properties 
are to be safe from threats of confiscation. 


The Commonwealth & Southern 


Corporation 


MICHIGAN * ILLINOIS * INDIANA * OHIO * PENNSYLVANIA 


TENNESSEE * ALABAMA * GEORGIA * FLORIDA * MISSISSIPPI * SO. CAROLINA 
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Chevrolet is first in sales because it’s first 
in styling ... first in acceleration .. . first 


The Nations 


BEST SELLER’ 


in hill-climbing . . . first in all-round quality in its field! 


You’re looking at the most popular 
car in the country... you’re look- 
ing at the leader ... when you look 
at this trim, fleet, smooth-riding 
Chevrolet! 


It’s the nation’s ‘‘BEST SELLER” 
—leading all other makes of cars 
in sales for the eighth time in the 
last nine years, with over half a 
million 1939 models already sold 
and the demand increasing day 
after day—until it’s now selling at 
the rate of a car every forty seconds 
of every twenty-four-hour day! 


A car has to be the best in the 
field in order to become the ‘‘best 
seller,’’ and all that is necessary to 


prove that Chevrolet deserves its 
leadership is to get into the car and 
drive it in your own way and at 
your own pace. 


You want to own the leader! You 
want to enjoy the extra pleasure of 
possessing the car that is first in 
sales, first in value and first in 
economy, too! So please drive the 
‘*best seller’’—today! 














Every 40 seconds 
of every day, 
Somebody buys a 
new Chevrolet! 








A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Sales Corporation, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
General Motors Instalment Plan—convenient, economical monthly payments. 


CHEVROLET 


THE ONLY LOW-PRICED CAR COMBINING “ALL THAT’S BEST AT LOWEST COST!” 

















